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REVIEWS OF WEW BOOKES. 
MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE, 
The Woodman; a Romance of the time of Richard 

III. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols, Newby. 

In both the two chief qualities in which the historical 
romance can excel, we consider the present to be one 
of the author’s most successful efforts; and a higher 
compliment can hardly be paid to a work of the kind. 
In the first place, it is an admirable picture of the 
age and country to which it belongs; and in the 
second place, the mystery of romance deposited in 
the person of the Woodman, leading through all the 
incidents of the action, and forming the striking 
climax of the catastrophe, not ouly creates a deep 
interest, but becomes as completely identified with the 
true history and historical agents as if it were equally 
real. So perfect an instance of consistent com- 
mingling is rarely accomplished; and when accom- 
plished, deserves the cordial applause which is due to 
the genius of artistic ma t and itant 
effect. 

The broad features of the work consist in the 
exhibition of monastic life as it existed in the rich 
and venerated nunnery of St. Clare, at Atherston, 
with its estates, officers, tenants, and dependents ; 
the lawless condition of the country over-run by con- 
tending factions and civil war; the court of Richard, 
his courtiers, favourites, Queen, Self, intrigues and 
treacheries ; the foreign position of Richmond and its 
corresponding movements; the introduction of Lol- 
lardism; characteristic traits of the habits of the 
times and of various classes, from the royal to the 
bumblest ranks. As is always the case with Mr. 
James, the historical portraits are drawm with a mas- 
terly power; but though he has the deeper 
shades in his colouring of Richard; éfwise bril- 
liantly executed,) and softened the cold harshness of 
the calculating Richmond, we cannot say that he has 
brought us over to any affection for that Lancastrian 
hero. We cannot help liking Richard better, with 
all his imputed faults, and our sympathy for him and 
his Queen when they receive the news of the death 
of their only son, most graphically and pathetically 
wronght up by the author, is greater than we could 
feel for Henry VII. during the whole of his grinding 
reign. 

Having said so much generally, our constant 
difficulty occurs, how can we give our readers a taste 
of what we have so warmly to commend to them, 
Without trenching upon matters which would impair 
their enjoyment of the plot and dénouement. For- 
tunstely, in this case, there is an opening sketch 
Which does not interfere at all with the story, though 
laying a distant foundation for its sequel; and this we 
can quote entire as a sweet example of the descrip- 
tive and touching style :— 

“Of all the hard-working people on the earth there 
are none so serviceable to her neighbours as the 
moon, She lights lovers and thieves. She keeps 
Watch-dogs waking. She is a constant resource to 
poets and romance writers.. She helps the com- 
Pounders of almanacks amazingly. She has some- 
thing to do with the weather, and the tides, and the 

larvest; and in short she has a finger in every man’s 
Die, and probably more or less effect upon every man’s 

rain. She is a charming creature in all her varia- 
tions, Her versatility is not the offspring of caprice ; 
and she is constant in the midst of every change. 

“I will have a moon, say what you will, my dear 
Prebend; and she shall more or less rule every page 
of this book. 

“There was a sloping piece of ground looking to 
the south-east with a very small narrow rivulet 
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running at the bottom. On the opposite side of the 
Bnlarged 184.) 


stream was another slope as like the former as possible, 
only looking in the opposite direction. Titian, and 
Vandyke, and some other painters have pleased them- 
selves with depicting, in one picture, the same face 
in two or three positions; and these two slopes 
looked exactly like the two profiles of one countenance. 
Each had its little clumps of trees scattered about. 
Each had here and there a hedgerow, somewhat 
broken and dilapidated; and each too had towards 
its northern extremity a low chalky bank, through 
which the stream seemed to have forced itself, in 
those good old times when rivers first began to go on 
pilgrimages towards the sea, and, like many other 
pilgrims that we wot of, made their way through all 
obstacles in a very unceremonious manner. 

“Over these two slopes about the hour of half-past 
eleven, post meridian, the moon was shining with a 
bright, but fitful sort of splendour; for ever and anon 
a light fleecy cloud, like a piece of swan’s-down borne 
by the wind, would dim the brightness of her rays, 
and cast a passing shadow on thescene below. Half 
an hour before, indeed, the radiant face of night’s 
sweet queen had been veiled by a blacker curtain, 
which had gathered thick over the sky at the sun’s 
decline; but as the moon rose high, those dark 
vapours became mottled with wavy lines of white, 
and gradually her beams seemed to drink them up. 

“It may be asked if those two sloping meadows, 
with their clumps of trees, and broken hedgerows, 
and the little stream flowing on between them, was 
all that the moonlight showed? That would depeud 
upon where the eye of the observer was placed. 
Near the low_r part of the valley, formed by the 
inclination of the land, nothing else could be per- 
ceived; but walk half way up towards the top, on 
either side, and the scene was yery much altered. 
Gradually rising, as the eye rose, appeared, stretching 
out beyond the chalky banks to the north, through 
which the rivulet came on, a large gray indistinct 
mass stretching all along from east to west, the 
rounded lines of which, together with some misty 
gaps, taking a bluish white tint in the moonlight, 
showed it to be some ancient forest, lying at the 
distance, probably, of two or three miles from the 
spot first mentioned. 

“ But there were other objects displayed by the moon- 
light ; for as those soft clouds, sweeping rapidly past, 
varied herlight, and cast bright gleams or gray shadows 
on the ground, every here and there, especially on the 
south-western slope, a brilliant spot would sparkle 
forth, flashing back the rays; and a nearer look 
showed naked swords, and breast-plates, and casques, 
while every now and then, under the increasing light, 
that which seemed a hillock took the form of a horse 
or of a human being, lying quietly on the green turf, 
or cast motionless down beneath a hedge or an old 
hawthorn tree. 

“Were they sleeping there in that dewy night ? 
Aye, sleeping that sleep which fears not the blast, 
nor the tempest, nor the dew, which the thunder 
cannot break, and from which no trumpet but one 
shall ever rouse the sleeper. 

“ From sunset till that hour, no living thing, unless 
it were fox or wolf, had moved upon the scene. The 
battle was over, the pursuers recalled, the wounded 
removed ; the burial of the dead, if it was to be cared 
for at all, postponed till another day; and all the 
fierce and all base passions which are called forth by 
civil contest, had lain down to sleep before the hour 
of which I speak. Even the human vulture, which 
follows on the track of warring armies to feed upon 
the spoils of the dead, had gorged itself upon that 
field, and left the rich arms and housings to be carried 
away on the morning following. 





“ The fiercer and the baser passions, 1 have said, 
now slept; but there were tenderer affections which 
woke, and through that solemn and sad scene, with 
no light but that of the moon, with no sound but that 
of the sighing wind, some four or five persons were 
seen wandering about, half an hour before midnight. 
Often, as they went, they bent down at this spot or at 
that, and gazed at some object on the ground. 
Sometimes one of them would kneel, and twice they 
turned over a dead body which had fallen with the 
face downwards, For more than an hour they went 
on, pausing at times to speak to each other, and then 
resuming their examination—I know not whether to 
call it search; for certainly they seemed to find 
nothing if they did search, although they left hardly 
a square yard of the whole field unexplored. 

“It was nearly one o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, when with slow steps they took their way over 
the rise; and the next moment the sound of horses’ 
feet going at a quick pace broke the silence. That 
sound, in the absence of every other noise, might be 
heard for nearly ten minutes; and then all was still- 
ness and solitude once more.” , 

The individual Woodman is capitally portrayed, 
and the Abbess’s reflections on him offer a sample of 
the multitude of pregnant observations with which 
Mr. James continually enriches his writings :— 

“ The excellent lady retired to her own little com- 
fortable room again, murmuring to herself: ‘ He is a 
wise man, that John Boyd—rude as a bear some- 
times; but he has got a wit! I think those wood- 
men are always shrewd. They harbour amongst the 
green leaves, and look at all that goes on in the 
world as mere spectators, till they learn to judge 
better of all the games that are playing, than those 
who take part therein. They can look out, and see, 
and meddle as little as we do, while we are shut out 
from siglit, as well as from activity.’” 

The Abbess’s two nieces are charming creations, 
and the adventures of the youngest, who has been, 
according to custom among the great families, con- 
tracted in marriage whilst yet a child, occupy a pro- 
minent part of the romance. We cite an early speci- 
men of a colloquy between her and her holy aunt in 
the convent when this circumstance has become 
matter of conversation. The younger speaks— 

“ ¢But what must be must be; so there is no use 
to think of it—Don't you believe, lady mother,’ she 
continued after a pause, interrupted by a sigh, ‘ that 
it would be better, if they let people choose husbands 
and wives for themselves ?’ 

“ «Good gracious,’ cried the abbess, ‘ what is the 
child thinking of ? Pretty choosing there would be, 
I dare say. Why, lords’ daughters would be taking 
rosy-cheeked franklins’ sons; and barons’ heirs would 
be marrying milkmaids.’ 

“ €T don’t believe it,’ said the young lady. ‘ Each 
would choose, I think, as they had been brought up; 
and there would be more chance of their loving when 
they did wed.’ 

“ ¢Nonsense, nonsense, Iola,’ cried her aunt, 
‘ What do you know about love—or I either, for that 
matter? Love that comes after marriage is most 
likely to last, for, I suppose, like all other sorts of 
plants, it only lives a certain time and then dies away; 
so that if it begins soon, it ends soon.’ 

“ ¢T should like my love to be like one of the trees 
of the park,’ said the young lady, looking down 
thoughtfully, ‘ growing stronger and stronger, as it 
gets older, and outliving myself.’ 

“ ©You must seek for it in fairyland then, my dear,’ 
said the abbess. ‘You will not find it in this sinful 
world.’ 

“Just as she spoke, the great bell of the abbey, 
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which hung not far from the window of the abbess’s 
parlour, rang deep and loud; and the sound, unusual 
at that hour of the night, made the good old lady 
start. 

“ *Virgin mother!’ she exclaimed—It was the only 
little interjection she allowed herself. ‘Who can 
that be coming two hours after curfew?’ and running 
to the door with more activity than her plumpness 
seemed to promise, she exclaimed, ‘ Sister Magdalen, 
sister Magdalen, do not let them open the gate, let 
them speak through the barred wicket.’ 

“Tt is only Boyd the woodman, lady,’ replied a 
nun.” 

His mission performed, the Woodman returns to 
his picturesque and ancient domicile, where we have 
the following picture :— 

“Within the wings of the large chimney, on a 
coarse wooden settle, and with his foot resting upon 
the end of one of the iron dogs or and-irons, sat the 
woodman himself. His arms were crossed upon his 
chest. His back rested against the wall of the 
chimney; and his eyes were fixed upon the blazing 
fire, as if one of those musing fits had seized bim, in 
which eye and fancy are at work, seeing castles, and 
towers, and landscapes, and faces in the mouldering 
embers, while the mind, abstracted from the outward 
scene, is busy in the quiet secrecy of the heart with 
things of more deep and personal interest. By his 
side sat a large wolf dog, of a kind not often seen in 
England, in form like a gigantic greyhound, covered 
with shaggy slate-coloured hair, thickly grizzled with 
gray, especially about the head and paws. His long 
gaunt jaws rested on the woodman’s knee; and some- 
times he turned his contemplative eyes upon the fire, 
seeming to watch it, and muse upon its nature; and 
sometimes he raised them with a sleepy but affec- 
tionate look to his master’s face, as if he would fain 
have spoken to him and asked him, ‘ What shall we 
do next ?” 

“Not a look did the poor hound get for some time, 
however, for his master had other things to think of; 
but at last the good man laid his hand upon the 
shaggy head, and said, ‘Honest and true, and the 
only one !’ 

“ He then resumed his musing again.” 

A visitor arrives, and we give a portion of his ex- 
pressed sentiments, which seem the very echo of the 
satirical poems so popular at that period :— 

“ ¢ Good faith, I jest not, my lord,’ said the wood- 
man. ‘I speak in as sober seriousness as ever I can 
use in this merry world, where everything is so light 
that nothing deserves a heavy thought. Why, here 
the time was, and I remember it well, when taking a 
man’s life without battle or trial, was held to be mur- 
der by grave old gentlemen with white beards. Now 
heads fall down like chestnuts about the yellow 
autumn time of the year, and no one heeds it any 
more than if they were pumpkins. Then again I 
recollect the time when a man confided in his wife 
and she did not betray him, and might lend his purse 
to his friend without having his throat cut as pay- 
ment of. the debt. Learned clerks, in those days, 
sang songs and not lewd ballads; and even a cour- 
tier would tell truth—sometimes. It is long ago 
indeed; but now, when life, and faith, and truth can- 
not be counted upon for lasting more than five 
minutes beyond the little present moment in which 
we stand, how can any man be very serious upon any 
subject? There is nothing left in the world that is 
worth two thoughts.’” 

But we fear to go farther and trespass on forbidden 
grounds, and we shall only add that the battle of 
Bosworth concludes the romance, and that it is, from 
first to last, in the author's best manner. 








THE RIVER JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA. 


Narrative of the United States’ Expedition to the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea. By W. F. Lynch, 
Commander. 8vo. Bentley. 

By fits and starts, both sides of the Atlantic have 

, chad fntimations wef this expedition, and portions of 

—its_doings;~ this is the full, authentic, and 

S Withorizet account \of the whole, popularly illustrated 

—— VEZ. 





with portraiture and scenery, and scientifically 
improved by surveys of the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
laid down with topographical data in maps and charts, 
The Literary Gazette having published more than 
its due share of the previous incidental notices to 
which we have alluded, we shall now proceed almost 
directly to the main object of Lieutenant Lynch's 
exploration,—viz., the descent of the Jordan from 
the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, and the circum- 
navigation of the latter in the two iron boats which 
had been provided for this arduous undertaking, and 
transported on trucks drawn by camels to the watery 
starting point. We have accordingly left behind us 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Beirut, and Acre, and with 
a Sherif or descendant of Mahomet and Akil, an 
Arab Sheikh and escort of his followers, in company 
of the American voyagers, about fifteen in number 
(and mustering altogether to from above thirty to 
some fifty strong), embarked for our descent of the 
River, with a division, or land-party, moving parallel, 
in order to render aid, in the event of any hostile 
attack. The Sea of Galilee is in our wake, and a 
wooden boat (lost on the third day) joined to the 
hardier iron vessels, we enter the channel of the 
Jordan, and encounter the rough and dangerous 
navigation, pulling up at night, and listening to the 
travels of the land-escort during their day. The 
narrative of both services is very interesting. The 
rapids and cataracts of the tortuous stream, the 
appearances on its banks, the atmospheric storms and 
oppression, the description of the various Arab tribes 
passed through, and the perpetual calls to guard 
against imposition, treachery, or hostility, form 
altogether a very remarkable and animated panorama. 
Ecce signum :— 

“ April 10.—Bright was the day, gay our spirits, 
verdant the hills, and unruffled the lake, when, push- 
ing off from the shelving beach, we bade adieu to the 
last outwork of border civilization, and steered 
direct for the outlet of the Jordan. The ‘ Fanny 
Mason’ led the way, followed closely by the ‘ Fanny 
Skinner ;’ and the Arab boatmen of the ‘ Uncle Sam’ 
worked vigorously at the oars to keep their place in 
the line. With awnings spread and colours flying, 
we passed comfortably and rapidly onwards. 

“ Our Bedawin friends had many of them exchanged 
their lances for more serviceable weapons, long- 
barrelled guns and heavily mounted pistols. ‘Akil 
alone wore a scimetar. The priestly character of the 
Sherif forbade him to curry arms. With the addition 
of Emir and his followers, they amounted in all to 
thirty horsemen. Passing along the shore in single 
file, their line was long and imposing. Eleven camels 
stalked solemnly ahead, followed by the wild Bedawin 
on their blooded animals, with their abas flying in 
the wind, and their long gun-barrels glittering in the 
sun; and Lieutenant Dale and his officers in the 
Frank costume brought up the rear. 

“Gallantly marched the cavalcade on the land, 
beautiful must have appeared the boats“ upon the 
water. a ” a 

“April 11, Evening—The water now became 
clearer,—was eight feet deep; hard bottom; small 
trees in thickets under the banks, and advancing into 
the water—principally Tiirfa (tamarisk), the willow 
(Sifsaf), and tangled vines beneath. 

“ We frequently saw fish in the transparent water ; 
while ducks, storks, and a multitude of other birds, 
rose from the reeds and osiers, or plunged into the 
thickets of oleander and tamarisk which fringe the 
banks,—beyond them are frequent groves of the wild 
pistachio. * * ° 

“ The village of Delhemiyeh, as well as that of 
Bik’ah opposite, were destroyed, it is said, by the 
Bedawin, the wandering Arabs. Many of the villages 
on and near the river are inhabited by Egyptians, 
placed there by Ibrahim Pasha, to repress the incur- 
sions of the Bedawin—somewhat on our plan of the 
military occupation of Florida. Now that the strong 
arm of the Egyptian ‘bull-dog,’ as Stephens aptly 
terms him, is withdrawn, the fate of these villages is 
not surprising. The Bedawin in theirincursions rob 
the fellahin of their produce and their crops. 
Miserable and unarmed, the latter abandon their 








villages and seek a more secure position, or trust to 
chance to supply themselves with food (for of raiment 
they seem to lave no need,) until the summer brings 
the harvest and the robber. Once abandoned, their 
huts fall into as much ruin as they are susceptible of, 
which is nothing more than the washing away of the 
roofs by the winter rains. * af * 

“Our encampment was a romantic one. Above 
was the whirlpool; abreast, and winding below, 
glancing in the moonlight, was the silvery sheen of 
the river ; and high up, on each side, were the ruined 
villages, whence the peaceful fellahin had been driven 
by the predatory robber. The whooping of the owl 
above, the song of the bulbul below, were drowned in 
the onward rush and deafening roar of the tumultuous 
waters. 

‘* We were now approaching the part of our route 
considered the most perilous, from the warlike cha. 
racter of the nomadic tribes it was probable we should 
encounter. It therefore behoved us to be vigilant; 
and notwithstanding the land party had been nearly 
all day on horseback, and the boats’ crews for a longer 
period in the water, the watches could not be dis. 
pensed with; and one officer and two men, for two 
hours ata time, kept guard around the camp, with 
the blanderbuss mounted for immediate use in front, 

‘“‘ Every one lay down with his cartridge-belt on, 
and his arms beside him.. It was the dearest wish of 
my heart to carry through this enterprise without 
bloodshed, or the loss of life; but we had to be pre. 
pared for the worst. Average width of river to-day, 
forty yards; depth from two and a half to six feet; 
descended nine rapids, three of them terrific ones. 
General course, E. S. E.; passed one island.” 

April 12.—We find nothing worthy of extract. On 
the 13th, Lieutenant Dale visited the Pasha ruler of 
this locality. “The day was considerably advanced 
when they came in sight of an encampment of black 
tents. Diverging from their line of march, they as- 
cended the steep bank to an elevated plain, upon 
which the encampment stood. Several of the tribe 
came to meet them, bearing the tufted spear, which 
indicates the skeikh himself or some of his sons. 
Dismounting, they entered the tent pointed out to 
them, where mats were spread, and coffee and pipes 
in readiness, indicating an expectation of their 
arrival. 

““¢ Pottle-bellied children, with hair unkempt end 
streaming in a scalp-lock (the rest of the lead close. 
shaven), naked as cherubim in a church picture, were 
rolling on the grass and performing other gambols 
peculiar to that tender age. Soon after, the old men 
and the Badawiyeh (female Bedawin), their palms 
and finger-nails tinged with henna, and their cheeks 
and lips tattooed purple by the kholl powder, came 
forth to look upon and wonder at the Franks. Some 
of the young girls would have been pretty, were it not 
for the disfiguring tattoo, which gave the lips an 4p- 
pearance almost revolting, from its resemblance to 
the livid hue of death. Some of the young men of 
the tribe were cast, in as soft and delicate a mould 8 
manhood is susceptible of, without leading to effe- 
minacy. The brother of the Emir was a perfect An- 
tindus, with Hyperian locks and Apollonian limbs, 
who, however, thought more of his personal beauty 
than became a brave, and the brother of a warlike 
sheikh. 3 * o ; 

“Muhammed Pasha, a fat Osmanlie, received him 
frankly and kindly. He said he was about to more 
his command (one thousand Turkish cavalry), fot 
the purpose of chastising a band of bad Arabs to the 
southward, but had delayed his march on our accoutl, 
for fear of exasperating them to some attack upoa 
us. He gave him coffee, pipes, and oranges, and in- 
sisted upon sending tén horsemen to accompany the 
expedition through the dangerous territory. 

“Tt was a magnificent sight, the camp and wat- 
horses spread over this beautiful plain of Jezrael, & 
branch of Esdraelon. : ‘ 

“ After along talk about European affairs, in which 
the interpreter endeavoured, quite in vain, to explain 
to him the beanties of republicanism, Mr. Dale took 
his departure, and rode through the ancieut a 
Scythopolis, or Beisan. There were acres of built: 
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ing stone, old walls, a theatre, &e., in good preser- 
vation. A few columns still stood in the valleys. 
Most of the present buildings appeared to be 
Saracenic, mills and khans. On the summit was a 
large fortress-looking building, the court now con- 
verted into a cow-yard by the Arabs, who have formed 
a village round it. He then descended to the plains, 
passing through two or three collections of black 
tents, the possessions of the Emir Nassir.” 

The attempt to convert the Pasha to Republicanism 
is only one example of the red-hot foolery in this 
respect which breaks out in parts of the journal, and 
shows great want of judgment in the Propagandists. 
Surely these were regions where they should have 
kept their democracy to themselves; for however we 
may estimate the value of the principle, we must deem 
it both absurd and injurious to assert it where it 
could only operate to provoke jealousies, and probably 
prevent future Frank travellers from obtaining the 
firmans, without which they cannot visit the country. 
The following is in a similar boastful tone, but 
without offence: on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
the Commander says,— 

“ This was to be our depot ; here we were to leave 
our tents, and everything we cculd dispense with. It 
would be our home while upon this sea, and, in 
honour of the greatest man the world has yet pro- 
duced, I named it ‘Camp Washington.” 

Put the word “new” before the “ world,” and this 
is well enough; but truly great as Washington was, 
there may have been, since Adam, some men quite as 
great as he; and our next quotation is a specimen of 
a spirit which. does no credit to the writer, and is 
sadly misplaced in a book of scientific character :— 

“The very friendly letter of Mr. Chasseaud con- 
tained startling news from Europe. The great Being 
who wisely rules over all. is doubtless punishing the 
nations for their sins; but, as His justice is ever 
tempered with mercy, I have not the smallest doubt 
that when the ordeal is passed, the result will be 
beneficial to the human race. The time is coming 
—the beginning is even now—when the whole 
worthless tribe of kings, with all their myrmidons, 
will be swept from their places and made to bear a 
part in the toils and sufferings of the great human 
family ;—when, not in theory only, but in fact, every 
man will be free and all men politically equal ;— 
then, this world will be a happy one, for liberty, 
rightly enjoyed, brings every blessing with it.” 

Lynch's Law would soon immolate the worthless 
tribe (?) of kings, and sweep up their myrmidons. 
Never mind : there may then be a Millennium like the 
Macready riot at New York, and the slavery in the 

Southern States. But we return to our more 
agreeable voyage down the Jordan :— 

“ April 14.—The boats had little need of the oars 
to propel them, for the current carried us along at 
the rate of from four to six knots an hour, the river, 
from its eccentric course, scarcely permitting a cor- 
rect sketch of its topography to be taken. It curved 
and twisted north, south, east, and west, turning, in 
the short space of half an hour, to every quarter of 
the compass,—seeming as if desirous to prolong its 
luxuriant meanderings in the calm and silent valley, 
and reluctant to pour its sweet and sacred waters 
into the accursed bosom of the bitter sea. 

“For hours in their swift descent the boats floated 
down in silence, the silence of the wilderness. Here 
and there were spots of solemn beauty. The nume- 
rous birds sang with a music strange and manifold; 
the willow branches were spread upon the stream 
like tresses, and creeping mosses and clambering 
weeds, with a multitude of white and silvery little 
flowers, looked out from among them; and the cliff 
swallow wheeled over the falls, or went at his own 
wild will darting through the arched vistas, shadowed 
and shaped by the meeting foliage on the banks ; and, 
above all, yet attuned to all, was the music of the 
river, gushing with a sound like that of shawms and 
cymbals. 

_ “There was little variety in the scenery of the 
river to-day. * * » 

“ The hawk, upon the topmost branch of a blighted 
tree, moved not at our approach, but 





“* Stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared with his foot on the prey;’ 

and the veritable nightingale ceased not her song, 
for she made day night in her covert among the 
leaves; and the bulbul, whose sacred haunts we 
disturbed when the current swept us among the 
overhanging boughs, but chirruped her surprise, 
calmly winged her flight to another sprig, and con- 
tinued her interrupted melodies. 

“Unable to obtain one alive, we startled the soli- 
tude of the wilderness with a gun-shot, and secured 
the body of a brown-breasted, scarlet-headed, and 
crimson-winged bird, the eastern bulbul. The Arabs 
call a pretty bird a bulbul, but Sherif, who was with 
me in the boat, insisted upon it that it was the 
specific name of the bird we had killed. * * * 

“The brief remainder of our day’s journey was 
rendered more perilous even than the commence- 
ment, from the frequency of rapids and the difficulty 
of navigation in the fast-fading light. The swift 
current, as we sometimes turned a point of land, 
would seize us and send us off at a salient angle 
from our course, as if it had been lurking behind 
that point like an evil thing, to start out and clutch 
us suddenly and dash us upon the opposite bank, or 
run us under the low hanging boughs, as if for the 
purpose of rubbing us all out, or injuring us against 
the gnarled and projecting roots, where skulked the 
long clammy earth-worm and the green lizard. 

“The scenery became also more wild as we ad- 
vanced; and as night, like a gloomy Rembrandt, 
came throwing her dark shadows through the moun- 
tain gorges, sobering down the bright tints upon their 
summits, the whole scene assumed a strange and 
savage aspect, as if to harmonise with the dreary sea 
it held within its midst, madly towards which the 
river now hurried on. 

“But, altogether, the descent to-day was much 
less difficult than those which had preceded it. The 
course of the river formed a never-ending series of 
serpentine curves, sometimes dashing along in rapids 
by the base of a mountain, sometimes flowing be- 
tween low banks, generally lined with trees and 
fragrant with blossoms. Some places presented 
views extremely picturesque, the rapid rushing of a 
torrent, the song and sight of birds, the overhanging 
trees, and glimpses of the mountains far over the 
plain. Here and there a gurgling rivulet poured its 
tribute of pure water into the now discoloured 
Jordan. The river was falling rapidly; the banks 
showed a daily fall of about two feet, and frequently 
we saw sedge and drift wood lodged high up on the 
branches of overhanging trees—above the surface 
of the banks—which conclusively proves that the 
Jordan in its ‘swellings’ still overflows the lower 
plain, and drives the lion from his lair, as it did in 
the ancient time. 

“In some places the substratum of clay along the 
banks presented the semi-indurated appearance of 
stone. For the first time we saw to-day sand, gravel, 
and pebbles, along the shores, and the cane had 
become more Inxuriant, all indicating the approach 
to the lower Ghor. The elevated plain or terrace, 
on each side, could be seen at intervals, and the high 
mountains of Ajleén were visible in the distance. 

* * 7 > 

April 15.—“ About eighteen miles E. by N. are 
the ruins of Jerash, supposed to be the ancient Pella, 
to which, Eusebius states, the Christians were 
divinely admonished to fiy, just before the siege of 
Jerusalem by Titus. With Gadara (Um Keis), it 
was one of the cities of the Decapolis. It has mag- 
nificent ruins, many of them churches, and we deeply 
regretted our inability to visit them. Its situation is 
said to be the most beautiful, and its ruins the most 
interesting in all Syria. What a field the Hauran 
presents for exploration ! 

“This was a most solitary day’s travel. We had 
not seen the caravan from the time of starting until 
now, and ’Akil and his party were visible but once. 
With the last exception, we did not see a human 
being. * * * 

“Here, night but conceals and smoulders the 
flame which seems to be consuming earth and 





heaven. Day after day there is no change. Nature, 
which elsewhere makes a shifting kaleidoscope with 
clouds, and sunshine, and pure azure, has here the 
curse of sameness upon her, and wearies with mono- 
tony. 

“ Beneath a sky hollowed above us like a brazen 
buckler, and refracting the shafts of smiting sunlight, 
we journeyed on, heeding neither light nor heat, 
hunger nor thirst, danger nor fatigue; but each day 
looked cheerfully forward to the time when we should 
be gathered on the margin of the river,—the tents all 
spread, the boats fastened to the shore, the watch- 
fires blazing, and the sound of human voices break- 
ing the tyrannous silence, and a giving a home-like 
aspect to the wilderness, 

“The character of the whole scene of this dreary 
waste was singularly wild and impressive. Looking 
out upon the desert, bright with reverberated light 
and heat, was like beholding a conflagration from a 
window at twilight. Each detail of the strange and 
solemn scene could be examined as through a lens. 

* * + * 

“One of the land party brought in a leaf of the 
osher plant, which bears the Dead Sea fruit. It is 
oval, thick, and of a deep green colour, very much 
resembling that of the caoutchouc or India-rubber 
plant ; the flower a delicate purple, growing in pyra- 
midal clusters. The fruit was not yet formed. The 
centre of the stalk is pithy, like the alder, and dis- 
charges a viscous milky fluid when cut or broken.” 

April 16 brought the expedition to the Pilgrim's 
Ford, and they witnessed the bath of several thousands 
of these devout Christians ; observing a Roman bridge 
and other ruins, and some filthy Arab cookery, on 
their course. The pilgrims were a motley crew. At 
daybreak— 

“In all the wild haste of a disorderly rout, Copts 
and Russians, Poles, Armenians, Greeks and Syrians, 
from all parts of Asia, from Europe, from Africa and 
from far-distant America, on they came ; men, women 
and children, of every age and hue, and in every va- 
riety of costume ; talking, screaming, shouting, in al- 
most every known language under the sun. Mounted 
as variously as those who had preceded them, many 
of the women and children were suspended in baskets 
or confined in cages; and, with their eyes strained 
towards the river, heedless of all intervening obstacles, 
they hurried eagerly forward, and dismounting in 
haste, and disrobing in precipitation, rushed down the 
bank and threw themselves into the stream. 

“They seemed to be absorbed by one impulsive 
feeling, and perfectly regardless of the observations of 
others. Each one plunged himself, or was dipped by 
another, three’times, below the surface, in honour of 
the Trinity; and then filled a bottle, or some other 
utensil, from the river. The bathing-dress of many 
of the pilgrims was a white gown with a black cross 
upon it. Most of them, as soon as they were dressed, 
cut branches of the agnus castus, or willow; and, 
dipping them in the consecrated stream, bore them 
away as memorials of their visit. 

“Tn an hour, they began to disappear; and in less 
than three hours the trodden surface of the lately 
crowded bank reflected no human shadow. The 
pageant disappeared as rapidly as it had approached, 
and left to us once more the silence and the solitude 
of the wilderness, It was like a dream.” 

A dangerous gale ushered them into the Dead Sea 
(April 17, 18), and we have, so far, piloted our 
readers through everything most deserving of remark, 
in boating down the famous River Jordan. 

(More in our nezt.) 








SUMMARY. 


British Homes and Foreign Wanderings. 

Lister Kaye. 2 vols. Colburn. 
Moving in the world of fashion, we might fairly ex- 
pect a genuine picture of fashionable people and 
fashionable life, which is denominated a Fashionable 
Novel, from the pen of Lady Lister Kaye; and to the 
best of our judgment itis so, and steers clear of 
those notions about the upper circles, which prevail 
in the descriptions of them written by persons who 
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never penetrated beyond the Porter's chair in the 
hall, or had their supply of intelligence from the 
discharged Abigail or dressmaker. So far all is as it 
should be, and lords, baronets, knights, and ladies of 
their different ranks, and large-fortuned country 
gentlemen, and wealthy merchants and bankers, are 
engaged in all sorts of pleasures, and involved in all 
sorts ofadventures. A jesuit and a Spanish lady play 
prominent parts in the drama, and the “ foreign wan- 
derings” extend even to the Holy Land. Altogether, 
there is plenty of incident, and a numerous ex- 
hibition of individualities, well drawn and contrasted. 
For an hour's light reading and entertainment, there- 
fore, the readers of this class of composition may 
hold out their hands to the débutante who claims 
their favour. That the writer nods sometimes, and 
her printer more, the latter even to perplex the sense, 
will be found somewhat of a drawback. Thus, at p. 
5, the heroine and her governess arrive at the Street 
door of Sir Thomas Bridgford, in Portman-square, 
which, however, at p. 10, appears to be a villa at 
Wimbledon; and at p. 13 we hear of “ distressing 
coalitions,” meaning thereby “collisions ;” and, 
not to mention many such errors between, at 
p. 311, vol. ii, we are told of insanity com- 
municating itself to “his heaven,” the which 
really puzzled us, till we guessed that it was “his 
hearer,” who consequently gave one wild shriek, and 
fell back in violent hysterics. The revisal of the manu- 
scripts of. unpractised writers, and of proofs by 
careful and competent readers, are desirable to pre- 
vent such troublesome and disfiguring lapses. 

A Manual of Scientific Inquiry, Prepared for the 
Use of Her Majesty’s Navy, and adapted for 
Travellers in General. Edited by Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, Bart. Murray. 


Epirep by Herschel, and the articles supplied, in 
astronomy, by Airy; magnetism, Sabine; hydro- 
graphy, Beechey; tides, Whewell; geography, W. J. 
Hamilton; geology, C. Darwin; earthquakes, R. 
Mallet; mineralogy, De la Beche ; meteorology, the 
Editor; atmospheric waves, by Mr. Birt; zoology, 


by Professor Owen; botany, by Sir W. Hooker; 

ethnology, by the late Dr. Pritchard, finished by his 

Son; medicine, by Dr. Bryson; and statistics, by 

Mr. Porter ;—need we say that this is, as nearly as 

possible, a perfect manual of instruction for con- 

ducting inquiries into these important branches of 
scientific knowledge. To form collections, to bring 
home specimens of every description safely, and 
without injury, to investigate and arrange, and, in 
fine, to be or become complete masters of the in- 
telligence sought on any of these subjects, and bring 
together data for inductive progression, this volume is 
original in plan and comprehensive in instruction. 

Nor will it be found valuable to distant travellers 

only. The observer and experimentalist at home 

may make it a most useful guide on more than three- 
fourths of the sciences whose cultivation it embraces, 

It is truly a vade mecum for the highest range of 

physics. 

The Vicissitudes of the Eternal City ; or, Ancient 
Rome, with Notes, éc. By J. Whiteside, Esq. 
Bentley. 

THE author of “Italy in the 19th Century ,has here 

constructed a topographical account of ancient Rome, 

in a compressed and portable shape, and chiefly from 
the work of SignorCanina. A postscripi gives his views 
of the present, we may now almost say recent, state 
of things, in which he inclines as much to the 
democratic as Mr. Mac Farlane to the legitimate side. 

His speculations on the siege—it is very dangerous 

to speculate in these times—are already posthumous. 

An Account of the Construction of the Britannia 
and Conway Tubular Bridges; with a Complete 
History of their Progress, dc. By W. Fairbairn, 
C.E. 8vo. Weale; Longmans. 

From the first conception of this stupendons design, 

through the obstacles of opinion which it encountered, 

to its adoption and successful progress towards com- 
pletion, the volume before us gives an interesting 
account, and is embellished with numerous engravings, 
which serve to illustrate the original ideas, the general 
structure, and all the ingenious mechanical contri- 





vances and experiments that have led to the victorious 
status quo, Mr. Fairbairn, as Executive, claims the 
honour of having by his perseverance been enabled 
to carry out Mr. Stephenson’s original conception, and 
establish the true principle upon.which tubular bridges 
should be constructed; but the ascertaining of the 
exact relative quantum of merit is more of individual 
than public concernment; and the third section of the 
work, which contains the particulars of the experi- 
mental investigations, and the resulting q. ¢.d. of the 
novel principle of construction, will be the most use- 
ful and most prized division of the book for the 
engineering world. The gigantic wonder itself is 
literally amazing, and a noble exemplification of 
human powers. 





THE EARLS OF ANGUS. 
Lives of the Lindsays. By Lord Lindsay. 


(Second Notice—Conclusion.) 

AFTER our long review last week, tempting as the 
subject is, we must refrain from extending our remarks 
on this interesting publication. We cannot, however, 
take our leave of it without some slight farther illus- 
tration. A curious example of negociation for mar- 
riage, A.D. 1640, will be found in the early pages of 
the second volume, and will reward the perusal with 
much of amusing and characteristic matter, and we 
regret that it is too bulky for extract. The final 
ruin and extinction of the Edzell branch of the 
family is, on the contrary, a painful episode :— 

“ The last of these Lairds was the David Lindsay 
already so often mentioned, the son of David, and 
grandson of John of Edzell. His history and that of 
his family is a very mournful one. He would never 
marry, partly owing to the depression of his fortunes, 
and partly to an early and unrequited passion for his 
cousin Jean Maria Lindsay,* ‘a lady whom he re- 
vered so very highly,’ says her great-grandson, my 
informant, ‘that sometimes he would put the point 
of his sword to his breast, and would then declare 
that he could freely shed his blood for her.’ This 
disappointment and his other misfortunes, preying on 
a haughty, sensitive, wayward, and unregulated 
spirit, drove him to excesses of all kinds, good and 
bad,—to gallantry, extravagance, and recklessness, 
and even, if report be true, to murder—and ended ir 
utter ruin. ‘He was strong in person, says my 
venerable informant, ‘ as well as potent, by reason of 
his numerous dependents and followers of his fortune, 
while he possessed the lands of Edzell; these could 
well wield the broadsword, and at his bidding follow 
him trustily, either in a good or a bad cause,—for it 
was a sad thing then to anger the Laird, either by a 
deficiency of fealty or disobedience to his orders. So 
much did the very Catarine, or Highland cattle- 
stealers, stand in awe of him, that they never com- 
mitted any depredation on his extensive property, 
which included the most, if not the whole four 
parishes of Edzell, Lochlee, Lethnot, and Navar, 
although in his time they committed no little havoc 
both on Ferne on the West, and Glenbervie, East- 
ward of Edzell. He was likewise a very noted 
hunter, and lived for a time in great abundance, till, 
owing to various causes, but chiefly to his own gross 
imprudence and misconduct, he was forced to quit 
his fine property, which was purchased by the Earl 
of Panmure about 1714, intending to join the cause 
of the Stuarts against government, and chiefly, it was 
said, to obtain a hardy set of swordsmen to follow 
him in his intended enterprise; and he thereby suc- 
ceeded David Lindsay in possession of the Edzell 
estate, but this he did not long retain, as he was 





* “Tt is a tradition in Angus, as recorded in a local news- 
paper, ‘that a good many weeks, perhaps two or three 
months, after King William and Queen Mary had been 
called to the throne, an honest man from Glenesk came 
down the country; and, before going back to the glen, 
asked at an Edzell man if there was anything new. ‘ News, 
man!’ said the man of Edzell, ‘ there’s great news ; have ye 
no heard that since you was down ae King’s awa’, and we 
hae got anither ?’—‘Say ye sae? and wha hae we gotten 
now ?’—‘ It’s William frae Holland, Prince o’ Orange.’—‘ But 
what says the Laird of Eagle to it? Does he like it ?— 
* Nae ava!’—‘ Ou, than, it’ll no stand.’—And so he mounted 
his shelty, gave it a switch, and set off, quite sure that when 
he came down next, James would be on again,’ ” 





forfeited the very next year, when that property was 
sold by government to the York Buildings Company, 
and David Lindsay, in the meanwhile, with the 
wreck of his fortune, and by the aid of my grand. 
father, bought the small estate of Newgate,—there 
he resided for some years; this little property he 
was at length constrained to sell to my above grand- 
father, when he removed to Kirkwall, in the Orkney 


“Islands, where he died in the capacity of an hostler 


at an inn about the middle of last century,’—or, as 
stated by Earl James in his Memoirs, in 1744, aged 
about eighty -years—a landless outcast, yet un- 
questionably de jure ‘Lord the Lyndissay,’ as re- 
presentative of David the third, and of Ludovic the 
sixteenth Earls of Crawford. Earl James of Balcarres 
then became chief of the Lindsays. * * * * 

“Edzell had two sisters, both of them, 1 believe, 
left early motherless,—the eldest named Margaret, 
remembered in tradition as ‘the proud Lady of 
Edzell, and married to Watson of Aitherny, the 
representative of an ancient and opulent family in 
Fifeshire, which was ruined through her extrava- 
gance,—the youngest, Janet, a lovely and graceful 
girl, whose fate throws a shade of still deeper sadness 
over the darkening fortunes of her House. She fell 
a victim to the arts of the younger son of a noble 
Scottish family, who ruined and deserted her, and her 
story has been commemorated in the following ballad, 
or rather in the accompanying legend, in which the 
dim memory of tradition has mixed up her fate with 
the feud between the Houses of Edzell and Crawford 
in 1607—confounding her brother with David the 
young Laird of Edzell, who attacked the Master of 
Crawford on the High Street of Edinburgh, and her 
lover with the Lord Spynie, who was inadvertently 
slain on that occasion :— 


LORD SPYNIE. 
“ *Lord Spynie, ye may pu’ the rose 
And spare the lily flower, 
When ye gae through the garden green, 
To woo in lady’s bower ; 


And ye may pu’ the lightsome thyme, 
And leave the lonesome rue ; 
For lang and sair will the lady mourn 
That ye gae there to woo! 
For ye will look and talk of luve, 
And kindly kindly smile, 
An’ vow by grace, and a’ that’s gude, 
And lay the luring wile. 
Tis sair to rob the bonnie bird 
That makes you melodie,— 
*Tis cruel to win a woman’s luve, 
An’ no hae luve to gie! 
I wadna hae your wilfu’ hand 
Though a’ the earth were thine; 
Ye’ve broken many a maiden’s peace, 
Ye’ve mair than broken mine. 
I wadna hae your faithless heart, 
*Tis no your ain to gie,— 
But gin ye ever think o’ heaven, 
Oh, ye maun think o’ me!’ 
A daughter was the fruit of this ill-omened love— 
of whom descendants still exist in England; and the 
faithless lover left the country, and was killed at the 
battle of Almanza, in Spain, in 1707. e 
“The circumstances of the last Edzell’s ‘ flitting 
are still remembered in the neighbourhood, and I give 
them in the simple but impressive words of local ttt- 
dition :—‘ The Laird, like his father, had been a wild 
and wasterful man, and had been long awa’,—he wis 
deeply engaged with the unsuccessful party of the 
Stuarts, and the rumours of their defeat were still 
occupying the minds of all the country-side. One 
afternoon, the poor Baron, with a sad and sorrowful 
countenance and heavy heart, and followed by only 
one of a’ his company, both on horseback, came 0 
the castle, almost unnoticed by any. Everything ws 
silent—he ga’ed into his great big house, a solitary 
man—there was no wife or child to gi’e him welcome, 
for he had never been married. The castle was 
most deserted,—a few old servants had been the only 
inhabitants for many months. Neither the Laird = 
his faithful follower took any rest that night. Li . 
say, the broken-hearted ruined man, sat all that mg 
in the large hall, sadly occupied,—destroying pape® 
sometimes, reading papers sometimes, a 
writing, sometimes sitting mournfully silent—o? 
to fix his thoughts on the present or to contemplate 
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the fatnre. In the course of the following day he 
left the castle in the same manner in which he had 
come,—he saw none of his people or tenants; his 
one attendant only accompanied him,—they rode away, 
taking with them as much of what was valuable or 
useful as they could conveniently carry. And, turn- 
ing round to take a last look of the old towers, he 
drew a last long sigh, and wept. He was never seen 
here again.’ 

“Year after year passed away, and the castle fell 
to ruin,—the banner rotted on the keep—the roofs 
fell in—the pleasance became a _ wilderness—the 
summer-house fell to decay—the woods grew wild and 
tangled—the dogs died about the place, and the name 
of the old proprietors was seldom mentioned, when a 
lady one day arrived at Edzell, as it is still related, 
in her own coach, and drove to the castle. She was 
tall and beautiful, and dressed in deep mourning. 
‘ When she came near the ancient burying-place,’ says 
the same faint voice of the past, ‘she alighted, and 
went into the chapel, for it was then open,—the doors 
had been driven down, the stone figures and carved 
work was all broken, and bones lay scattered about. 
The poor lady went in, and sat down amang it a’, and 
wept sore at the ruin of the house and the fate of her 
family, for no one doubted of her being one of them, 
though no one knew who she was or where she came 
from. After a while she came out, and was driven in 
the coach up to the castle ; she went through as much 
of it as she could, for stairs had fallen down and roofs 
had fallen in,—and in one room in particular she 
stayed a long while, weeping sadly. She said the 
place was very dear to her, though she had now no 
right to it, and she carried some of the earth away 
with her’—It was Margaret of Edzell, the Lady of 
Aitherny, as ascertained by an independent tradition 
derived from a venerable lady of the House of 
Aitherny, who lived to a great age, and always spoke 
of her with bitterness as ‘ the proud bird out of the 
eagle’s nest** who had ruined her family. ‘She 
came once to my father’s house,’ said she to my 
informant, ‘with two of her children. She was 
on her way to Edzell Castle. It was years since it 
had passed away from her family. My father 
did all he could to persuade her from so waefu’ a 
journey, but go she would; and one morning she set 
off alone, leaving her children with us, to await her 
return. She was a sair changed woman when she 
came back,—her haughty manner was gone, and her 
proud look turned into sadness. She had found 
everything changed at Edzell since she left it, a gay 
lady, the bride of Aitherny. For the noise and merri- 
ment of those days, she found silence and-sadness,— 
for the many going to and fro, solitude and moulder- 
ing walls,—for the plentiful board of her father, his 
house only, roofless and deserted. When she looked 
out from the windows, it was the same gay and smil- 
ing landscape, but all within was ruin and desolation. 
She found her way to what had been in former days 
her own room, and there, overcome with the weight 
of sorrow, she sat down and wept for a long time,— 
she felt herself the last of all her race, for her only 
brother was gone, no one could tell where. She came 
back to Gardrum the next day, aud she just lived to 
see the ruin of Aitherny, which her extravagance and 
folly had brought on, for the Laird was a good- 
natured man and could deny her nothing. They both 
died, leaving their family in penury.—And such was 
the end of the ‘ proud House of Edzell !’ 

“The Castle of Edzell still afforded shelter in 
1746, when it was occupied and desecrated by a party 
of Cumberlands troops under M. de Voisel, a refugee 
French officer—and when ‘it cost some pains,’ ac- 
cording to a contemporary periodical, ‘ to save Glenesk 
from being burnt from end to end, being a nest of 
Jacobites.’ Soon afterwards it became totally unin- 
habitable. 

“ Time's effacing fingers have been busy ever since 
—both physically, in the work of ruin, and morally, 
on the emotions of sympathy and love formerly 
awakened by the name of the ancient proprietors. 
That name is seldom heard now. The young, in 
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these days of change and expectation, look forward 
instead of backward, and, save a few aged lingerers, 
from whose lips the above particulars have been col- 
lected, few or none attach a feeling either of blame 
or praise, attachment or sorrow, to their memory. 

“The castle is however still visited by the anti- 
quary and the artist,—and from time to time by a 
pilgrim of the race and lineage of Edzell.” 

Another old branch, that of Glenquiech, ended in— 

“The last Glenquiech but one is remembered to 
have ‘expected to his dying day the happy hour to 
arrive when ‘the Prince’ should ascend his fathers’ 
throne; and gave himself great uneasiness about 
matters of Court etiquette, fearing lest, during the 
long interval which had elapsed, his manners might 
have become rusty, and he should not cut a good 
figure when presented to his sovereign after the 
‘ Restoration !’ ’"—On the death of this gentleman, his 
son declared that he would have him buried openly, 
with the full service of the Episcopal Church, then 
proscribed; the timorous clergyman declined offi- 
ciating.—‘ Fear nothing,’ said the young man—‘ I am 
resolved it shall be so; I will stand over you with 
my drawn broadsword, and we will see who dare 
molest you!’ Thus was the father buried,—the son 
was the last Glenquiech, and died childless. His 
younger brother, David Lindsay, was for many years 
Episcopal minister at St. Andrews, and in that 
capacity attended his aged chief, Earl James of 
Balearres, on his death-bed, in 1768. At the time 
of Dr. Johnson's visit to St. Andrews he had attained 
a great age; the clerical robes which he constantly 
wore, 

‘ his silver hair, 

And reverend Apostolic air,’ 
surprised the Doctor, who inquired who he was. 
‘Only a poor Episcopal minister,’ replied his (for the 
moment) oblivious cicerone. ‘Sir!’ replied Johnson, 
‘I honour him !—The Lindsays of Glenquiech were, 
I believe, the last landed proprietors of the name in 
Angus,—all were swept away; and, as mentioned in a 
former page, the curse of Cardinal Bethune, ‘ that 
every future Lindsay should be poorer than his 
father,’ is often cited, as accounting for this de- 
population. Lindsays are numerous, however, among 
the less affluent classes in Angus — descendants, 
originally, of the many lairds or barons that once 
flourished there; ‘a noble spirit,’ I am assured by 
one of them—himself an honour to bis clan and 
country—‘ seems still to reign in the family, and it 
is exceedingly rare to hear the name associated with 
crime.’ ” 

Of one of his own ancestors, James, Earl of Bal- 
carres, who was a great agriculturist, and died in 
February 1768, the author relates some pleasant 
anecdotes :— 

“ Walking one day in a field of turnips, on which 
he particularly prided himself, he surprised an old 
woman, a pensioner of the family, busily employed 
in filling a sack with his favourites. After heartily 
scolding her—to which she replied only by a silent 
eloquence of repeated curtsies, he was walking away, 
when the poor woman called after him, ‘ Eb, my Lord, 
it’s unco heavy! wad ye no be sae kind as help me 
on wi't ?—which he immediately did, and, with many 
thanks, she decamped. 

“ There had been many robberies in Fifeshire,— 
every house in the neighbourhood had been visited 
except Balcarres. The robbers were at last captured 
and brought before the County Court. ‘Why did 
you never come to me?’ asked Lord Balcarres. ‘My 
Lord,’ they replied, ‘ we often did,—everywhere else 
we found closed doors, but at Balcarres they stood 
always open, and, where such is the case, it is a rule 
among us not to enter.’ 

“Earl James’s great delight was to ride across 
country on wild, unbroken horses, and if on an errand 
from the fair sex, this delight was tenfold. He never 
met a carriage without stopping to inquire whether 
he could not be of service to the ladies.” 

Lady Balcarres, his widow, had eleven children, 
and was a most managing Scottish wife. The up- 
bringing and discipline of his family is as curious 
and entertaining a story (written by her daughter, 





Lady Anne Barnard) as we ever read, and we recom- 
mend it—commencing page 30(), volume 2—to espe- 
cial notice. The incidental remarks on education 
are excellent, and the whole picture of the youthful 
charge, with their various characters, and the effects 
of the system adopted towards them, is replete with 
instruction. Of one of these children in later years 
we had the good fortune, in our younger time, to 
enjoy the hospitality at Balcarres ; and never have we 
forgotten the Hon. Robert Lindsay, its then pos- 
sessor, whose intelligence, manvers, aud kindness, 
formed as perfect an example of the Scottish gentle- 
man of birth, high principle, acquired information 
through extensive intercourse with the active world, 
and the warmest courtesy that ever we met with in 
social life. 

The details relating to his sister, Lady Anne Bar- 
nard, her touching ballad of “‘ Auld Robin Gray,” and 
other poetical, as well as prose productions, are full 
of interest, and indeed her biography is quite a lite- 
rary treasure, But the pleasure of ransacking it we 
must forego, and also that of tracing the origin of the 
Bride of Lammermuir to the Bride of Baldoon,a 
tradition of the Hon. Janet Dalrymple, of the house 
of Stair, who “ was secretly attached, and had plighted 
her faith, to the Lord Rutherford, when, under the 
auspices of her mother, a less amiable but much 
more opulent suitor appeared, in the person of David 
Dunbar, eldest son of Sir David Dunbar of Baldoon 
(an ancestor of the Selkirk family), whose addresses 
were, as may be supposed, submitted to with the 
greatest aversion, from their being ungenerously per- 
sisted in after his being informed of her early attach- 
ment and solemn engagement. ‘To this man, how- 
ever, she was ultimately forced to give her hand. 

“The result of this cruel and unnatural sacrifice 
was nearly, if not exactly, as related by Sir Walter 
Scott. On the marriage night, soon after the young 
couple were left alone, violent and continued screams 
were heard to proceed from the bridal chamber, and 
on the door (which was found locked) being forced 
open, the bridegroom was found extended on the 
floor, stabbed and weltering in his blood, while the 
bride sat in the corner of the large fireplace, in a state 
of the most deplorable frenzy, which continued without 
any lucid interval until the period of her death. _ She 
survived but a short time, during which (with the 
exception of the words mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott—‘ Ye hae taen up your bonny bridegroom’) 
she never spoke, and refused all sustenance.” 

Whether stabbed by his bride or by her lover, for 
the window was said to have been found open, and 
he disappeared soon after, is left in doubt. But we 
must conclude. 

The third volume may be considered as a separate 
work, and one which honourably illustrates the literary 
tastes and talents of the family of Lindsay. It con- 
tains Lord Balcarres’ correspondence, with an account 
of the rise, progress, and termination of the Maroon 
war, when his lordship was commander-in-chief in 
Jamaica; personal anecdotes of an Indian life in the 
East Indies, by his brother the Hon, Robert Lindsay ; 
narratives of operations of the British army in the 
same country, and journal of an imprisonment in 
Seringapatam, by the Iion. James and John Lindsay ; 
the defence of St. Lucie, 1779, and account of the 
assault on Gibraltar, 1782, by the Hon. Colin Lind- 
say; an adventure in China, by the Hon. Hugh 
Lindsay ; and journal of a residence at the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c., by the accomplished Lady Anne 
Barnard. These we shall not submit to any analysis, 
but only say that the expansion of the name does not 
lessen its virtue nor intellectual lustre. 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS: THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Ferqusson’s Observations on the British Museum, 
National Gallery, and National Record Office. 
(Second Notice—Conclusion.) 

The improvements suggested by the author are too 
voluminous for our limits to display, and we quote 
only four lines :— 

“The question that will occur to every one is, 
Could the collection be equally well accommodated for 
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aless sum? My answer is, that it could have been 
better done for less than one-sixth of what has been 
spent on the present building.” 

The Museum has, indeed, occupied so much of our 
room, that we must abridge the rest of the matter 
more than we could wish, considering its public 
interest. Concerning the National Gallery and the 
proposed Record Office, we copy the following 
passages :-— 

“So radically wrong does the whole arrangement 
of the National Gallery appear to be, that I am con- 
yinced there is no real remedy but pulling it down 
and rebuilding it from the foundation, if it is to be 
made a really national edifice, and worthy of the site 
on which it stands, which is the finest in the capital.” 

Alluding to the Elizabethan style proposed for the 
Record Office, the writer adds,— 

“At all events, we are now spending nearly a 
million of money to reproduce, in the New Parliament 
Houses, Gothic mouldings and Gothic forms in all 
their purity. At the British Museum, we are spend- 
ing a quarter of a million wholly for the sake of 
reproducing the Grecian forms and mouldings in 
their purity; and here we propose spending a con- 
siderable sum in using both these orders in their 
greatest possible state of corruption and impurity: 
as if, mixing together two corruptions, the result 
would be a perfection. As well might we try, by 
mixing two bad smells together, to compound ascent; 
or, by doing two foolish things, to produce a wise 
action. 

“ Of course, if our wish is to turn the capital into 
a ‘hortus siccus’ of dried specimens of the arts of 
other ages, it is true we ought to have a specimen of 
this strange hybrid. We have false Gothic, false 
Grecian, and false Roman specimens ad nauseum, 
and we are tired of themall. Perhaps an Elizabethan 
specimen might recal us to our senses; and if so, it 
would be meritorious. But if we would only at once 
determine on using our reason, we might begin the 
adornment of our capital without this last absurdity, 
and at once open a new career to this most unfortunate 
art. * ~ = 

“T entirely concur with the Report from the Select 
Committee on Works of Art presented to the House 
of Commons on Ist September, 1848, in which they 
most strongly insist that the present site in Trafalgar- 
square is the very best the capital affords for this 
purpose. To render it, however, available for a 
gallery of art, in the true sense of the term, the first 
thing requisite is that the barracks in the rear of it 
must be given up,* and the troops now lodged there 
must be accommodated elsewhere; J am not aware 
whether or not this will be an insuperable objection, 
or whether it will be ceded at once: my own belief 
is that Government ought not to hesitate about it, 
for I think it evident that the troops could be more 
conveniently lodged in the Wellington barracks than 
they now are. We are now spending a very large 
sum of moneyin making a street through Westminster, 
so as to let air and light into that pestiferous 
neighbourhood ; but I conceive it to be almost more 
important than this, to pull down the wretched tene- 
ments between the barracks and York-Street, as the 
existence of such mean and dirty hovels within a 
musket shot of the palace is a nuisance that ought 
not to be tolerated; if they were removed, and a new 
wing to the barracks erected in their stead, every 
party would, I conceive, be the gainers, * * * 

* What I would propose with regard to the pictures, 
would be, at once to roof over the entrance halls of 

the present galleries on the same level with the 
floors of the other apartments ; this would give a room 
100 feet long, by 50 broad, except at the centre and 
ends, and wonld be by far the handsomest room in the 
gallery. The roof would, of course, require to be 
altered, and at the same time the central dome might 
be modified, together with the centre part of the front, 
80 as to give it some more elevation. These changes 
would not cost 10,0002. and would at once provide 
accommodation for the Vernon collection and all the 





* The Literary Gaxette strongly animadverted on this 
incongruity and obstacle to future improvement before the 
Gallery was built. 


pictures of the British school the gallery contains ; 
this done, we have room for an increase to the extent 
say of 25 to 50 per cent. on the present collection, 
which will suffice, I fear, for a longer time than is at 
all desirable. 

“The next step would be to put an end to the 
disputes between the Academy and the Government 
and public, by providing them with accommodation 
elsewhere. The Academy would, I am convinced, 
be too glad to accede to any arrangement of the sort, 
and it would be fairer to other young societies and 
more satisfactory to the public in general, if they 
were to be provided with an academy, the property of 
which was vested in themselves ; leaving, of course, 
the connexion with their royal patron exactly as it is, 
and their constitution exactly what they choose to 
make it; merely putting a stop to the present anomaly 
of a public body refusing all public control, and 
receiving in the shape of rent, a large annual public 
subsidy. They, however, from long possession, have 
acquired a clear claim to compensation, if turned out ; 
but I think 30,000 or 40,000/. would smooth over all] 
difficulties, and as it would double the accommodation 
of the National Gallery, it would be by far the 
cheapest mode of going to work that could be 
devised.” 

The capabilities of the site of St. James’s Palace 
are shown, the state apartments being transferred to 
Buckingham Palace, which has undergone, and is 
still undergoing, such extensive and costly alterations 
under the direction, we are told, of Earl de Grey. 
Mr, Fergusson observes,— 

“ Supposing that when the recent alterations of 
Buckingham Palace were determined upon, the 
Parliament had agreed to grant an extra 100,000/. to 
make the addition of such a character that it should 
contain, not only the increased domesticaccommodation 
required, but also a suite of public apartments worthy 
of the sovereign of Great Britain, it might not only 
have been made an ornament to the metropolis, but 
also so much more convenient to the sovereign in 
every respect, that she would have been only too glad 
to resign the ugly old brick edifice in exchange for 
such a new palace. 

“Even now I cannot but think that before many 
years are over, the nation will be called upon to make 
some such bargain. The new buildings of the palace 
are not only so hideously ugly, that I am sure both 
the sovereign and the people would be most happy to 
get rid of them, but from the lowness of some of 
the roofs, the smallness of some of the windows, and 
other unpalatial defects, they must be most incon- 
venient, besides the unpardonable mistake in such a 
climate, and such a situation, of enclosing a small, 
deep court-yard, so as to engender gloom and damp, 
to what I should conceive to be an intolerable extent. 
All this surely will not long be tolerated, but a new 
palace be demanded, and if so, the site will hardly be 
that of St. James’s; but if a second edifice is erected, 
either in conjunction with Buckingham Palace, or 
elsewhere, if the purposes to which St. James’s is 
now applied are provided for in the new edifice, there 
can be no difficulty in its being given up to the 
nation for a gallery, or any other purpose.” 

As a whole, the authors propositions resolve 
themselves thus :— 

“ In the first place, to remove entirely the sculpture, 
and the whole department of arts altogether from the 
British Museum, and to build galleries for its reception, 
either in the rear of the present National Gallery, or 
to rebuild that institution on some other spot capable 
of providing accommodation not only for the pictures, 
but also for the statues of the nation, so as to join 
these two departments and to. make one great national 
repository of fine art. 

“Tn the second place, to remove also from the 
museum, the department of natural history. This 
may be effected either by sending the minerals and 
fossils, as afterwards to be explained, to the Museum 
of Economic Geology in Piccadilly, and erecting a 
separate institution for the specimens of animated 
nature, or by erecting a separate institution to contain 

the whole three kingdoms. 

“Lastly, by removing all the records to the British 











Museum, converting the present statue galleries into 
record depositories, for which they seem to me as 
admirably adapted as they are ill suited to the pur- 
poses for which they are now applied: thus making 
the British Museum the great depository of all the 
printed and written treasures of the nation. 

“We should then have three distinct, well-defined, 
and appropriate departments, instead of the present 
jumble; and all this could, I believe, be effected for 
the same sum of money as we are now prepared to 
devote to accommodate one department alone, leaving 
the others in their present deplorable state.” 

Some casual and amusing incidental notices of 
blunders in our great establishments may furnish 
relief to these graver arguments. The synopsis of 
the Natural History department in the British Museum 
affords the first example :— 

“ As the committee of 1835-6 took such pains to 
improve it, I must mention one fact to show how 
much really useful information it contains. When 
in the East, I had many opportunities—more than 
was always pleasant—of observing the snakes of 
Bengal, and was often puzzled to know which were 
poisonous or hurtful, and which were harmless, as 
the natives were never quite sure, and always 
exaggerated on the side of accusation, while actual 
experiment was neither easy, nor always agreeable; 
consequently, when I returned to this country, some 
ten years ago, seeing a section in the Synopsis, headed 
in large capitals, ‘ Harmless Snakes,’ I immediately 
proceeded to see if some of my much maligned friends 
were not entitled to that honorable appellation. ‘lhe 
principal ones mentioned in print, or exhibited in the 
cases, were the cobra de capella, the whip snake, the 
boa constrictor, and others allied to them. Having 
all my life believed them to be always the most 
hurtful of the race, I thought it must be a misprint ; 
but as the Synopsis has since this time gone through 
several editions, and as the copy I bought at the 
Museun, last week, contains the same assertion in 
capital letters, I can only confess how ignorant I am 
of Erpetology, and am only pleased that I am not 
alone in my ignorance, which is universal on this 
head in the benighted regions of the East. But 
this being so, would it not be worth while in the 
trustees, and worthy of this great nation, to send out 
one of their curators, perhaps Mr. Gray himself, to 
enlighten our fellow-subjects on this head? I can 
solemnly aver that I have known men die from the 
kiss of the cobra, and known them give up the ghost 
under the fraternal embrace of the boa—from fright, 
I suppose—in utter ignorance of the kindly nature 
of the animals; while here they have been existing, 
for Heaven knows how many years, in the British 
Museum, and bit and killed nobody !” 

With regard to the Museum Library Catalogue, 
Mr. Fergusson, in the first instance, is decidedly in 
favour of an alphabetic reference, and says,— 

“The Museum, for instance, acknowledges 10 
man that writes with his pencil ; unless his idess are 
conveyed in words he is nobody; every one for 
instance knows Roberts’s ‘ Syria,’ but unless he cat 
have access to the work before he goes to the Museum, 
no wisdom will tell him to look for it under the 
name of Croly, or for the same artist’s ‘ Egypt,’ under 
the head of Brockedon. If a man reads Denniss 
‘ Etruria,’ he will see Byers’ ‘ Tarquinian Sepulchres 
quoted twenty times over, but ‘ Dennis’ will not give’ 
him a hint that the name of the book in the catalogue 
is ‘ Howard,’ nor when he sees mention made in the 
same work of Stewart’s ‘Phrygian Remains, will he 
tell him that it is entered under a name where neither 
reader nor librarian can trace it, though one copy I 
have seen in the antiquity department, and I believe 
there is no doubt but there is a second hiding itself 
in the library. One, perhaps, of the most amusing 
entries 1 have come across, and one certainly utterly 
beyond my power of guessing, is the ‘ Museo Gregorio, 
one of the best known, and most valuable works of 
Etruscan antiquities. In it the catalogue figures 
under the title of ‘ Maximis,’ because it is dedica 
to Prince Massimi, in Latin; and this being the only 
text in the work, according to the rules, this is th 
title. . - - 
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“Another equally absurd rule is that when the 
work is anonymous, it shall be entered under the 
Jirst substantive of the title. It ought, of course, to 
be the principal substantive. Thus a History of 
Ireland, or any other country, is entered among some 
thousands of Histories, through which the reader 
must wade to find the one he wants; while, if it 
should turn out to be an ‘ abridgment’ of the History, 
&e., he must wade through all the abridgments in 
the library. If it suould happen to be a ‘ Summary 
of the History,’ or have any other sub-typical affix, 
he must go through every conceivable variation before 
he is sure whether or not the work he wishes to refer to 
is in the library or not. If it was entered ‘Ireland, 
Histories of, &c.,—Anonymous,’ nothing of the class 
could be so numerous, but that the search would be 
easy, and the result at all events would be certain. 

“ Or to take another instance, supposing in reading 
some book I am referred to a curious account of the 
life of Prince Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table, printed by Caxton, in 1485. If this were 
entered under ‘Arthur, Prince,’ there would be no 
difficulty. But unless a man sees the book, he may 
guess through his life before he finds it in the 
catalogue.” 

Some pertinent observations on Art Unions and 
other means of diffusing a taste for works of art 
well deserve attention, but we have transgressed our 
bounds, and must come to not an “ early closing.’’ 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
HORE CELTICH.—NO. V. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—Having endeavoured to exhibit the utility of 
the Celtic dialects, in explaining scriptural and my- 
thological names, I propose, on this occasion, to trace, 
through means of them, an interesting connexion 
existing, as I conceive, between the alphabets of the 
Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Irish and Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, 

The ancient Irish alphabet, according to the learned 
librarian of Stowe, consisted of but sixteen letters. 
The alphabet which Cadmus introduced into Greece 
comprised exactly the same number; and if we may 
confide in the testimony of the author of the “ New 
Cratylus,”* the original Hebrew or Semitic alphabet 
contained no more than sixteen. This coincidence as 
to the number of letters seems more than casnal, and 
will encourage us to seek a common origin of all three. 

It is the opinion of Gesenius, that alphabetic writing 
is of Pheenico-Egyptian origin; and Tacitus states, 
that the Egyptians were supposed to be the authors 
and inventors of letters. Such opinions harmonize 
very well with the traditional statements respecting 
the sources from whence the above-named alphabets 
have been derived. Thus Moses,+ according to 
Eupolemus, as quoted by Grotius, is supposed to have 
been the first to instract the Jews in the nature of 
letters ; Cadmus is generally acknowledged to have 
been the person who first introduced letters into 
Greece; and Fenius, a character celebrated in early 
legends, and who is identified with Phenix, the 
brother of Cadmus, by the author of “ Ogygia,”} has 
the reputation of inventing or delivering the alphabet 
of Ireland. 

I freely acknowledge that I attach some importance 
to such traditions, and that I have no sympathy with 
persons of the school of Niebuhr, who would alto- 
gether reject them as destitute of any truth. Now these 
traditions point to an Egyptian origin of alphabetic 
writing; for Moses was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, and Herodotus makes it appear that 
Cadmus was of Egyptian extraction. Moreover, 
Moses and Cadmus are shown to have been contem- 
poraries, by a very remarkable passage of Diodorus 
Siculus, which is to be found in Cory’s “ Ancient 
Fragments,”§ and which states, that they both left 





* New Crat. p. 98. 

+ Giraldus and Vossius quote the following lines :— 
Primus Hebreeas Moses exaravit literas 
Mente Pheenices sagaci condiderunt Atticas 

+ Vol : Latiné scriptitamus edidit Nicostrata. 


Egypt on the same occasion. In the passage alluded 
to, the historian informs us, that Egypt having been 
at one time crowded with foreigners, it was so afflicted 
by the gods with various plagues, that the native in- 
habitants, considering the strangers the cause of their 
calamities, determined to expel them from the country. 
Accordingly they did so; and to use the words of the 
translation, “ the most illustrious of the foreigners 
passed over in a body (as some say) into Greece and 
other places, under the conduct of celebrated leaders, 
of whom the most renowned were Danaus and 
Cadmus, but a large body of the people went forth 
into a country which is now called Judea, situated 
not far distant from Egypt, being altogether desert 
in those times ; the leader of this colony was Moses, 
a man very remarkable for his great wisdom and 
valour.” 

In this singular fragment, we have evident reference 
to the exode of the children of Israel, and the sacred 
narrative gives countenance to the statement that 
other people besides the Jews left Egypt at the same 
time, for we are told in the Book of Exodus (ch. xii. 
38) that the Israelites did not leave Egypt unaccom- 
panied, but that “a mixed multitude went up also 
with them,” and it is quite possible that Danaus and 
Cadmus may have formed a portion of the mixed 
multitude. 

These foreigners, it appears, continued with the 
Israelites at Jeast until after the delivery of the law, 
and the departure from Mount Sinai, in the second 
year of the exode, for we read in the Book of Num- 
bers, (ch. xi. 4,) “and the mixed multitude that was 
among them fell a lusting.” Perhaps they were the 
chief murmurers at the report of the spies, and that 
it was they who proposed to make a captain and 
return into Egypt, and who actually did appoint a 
captain, as mentioned by Nehemiah, (ch. ix. 17,) and 
most probably separated from the Jews on that 
occasion. 

Supposing the above account to be correct, it 
obviates an objection that might be made by those 
who, like Dr. Wall,* maintain that alphabetic writing 
is not of human invention, but was divinely revealed 
to Moses upon Mount Sinai. For even were this 
true, it is not incompatible with the statement we 
have made ; for if Cadmus and his brothers migrated 
from Egypt along with Moses, and continued with 
him for more than a year, they could, during that 
interval, have learned from him the nature of the 
literary boon conferred upon him, and might naturally, 
from the education which their rank entitled them to 
receive, be supposed better fitted to appreciate it than 
could others ; and accordingly, we may suppose they 
carried the knowledge of it with them into Greece and 
Phenicia, from whence it was derived to Ireland, 
with which country it is well known the Pheenicians 
had intercourse from the earliest ages. And thus we 
have a simple explanation of the manner in which the 
three alphabets happen to agree as to the number of 
letters contained in each, inasmuch as all sprang ori- 
ginally from the same stock. 

The evidence in favour of the above account may 
be somewhat strengthened by an examination of the 
names of the letters in the three alphabets; for if the 
names were originally of Phcenico-Egyptian origin, 
or given by persons from the land of Egypt, it is not 
unlikely that there would be found some reference to 
objects denoted by hieroglyphs which might have 
represented the characters, and which might have 
suggested both their name and shape. Now, I think 
that I have succeeded in tracing such a reference in 
some few instances, and perhaps others, who have 
more leisure for such investigations, and a more 
copious alphabet of hieroglyphic symbols than 
Tattam’s Coptic grammar affords, may be able to pur- 
sue the inquiry much further. 

The names of the letters of the Greek alphabet 
have been generally considered of Pheenician origin, 
and they have been usually explained by means of 
Hebrew. But if, as suggested in the previous num- 
ber, the Hebrew we possess is but a modern form of 
an older dialect, into which Celtic largely entered, we 








" § Lib, xl. Eel. i, as quoted by Hermogenes in Frazer. 


* Orthography of the Jews, vol. i. 


may naturally expect to find in the Celtic dialects the 
best interpretation of the names of the letters both of 
the Greeks and Hebrews. 

The names of the letters of the Irish alphabet are 
supposed to denote trees; but this does not hold good 
in every case, and I conceive the notion to be a mere 
fanciful conjecture. Not, indeed, that the original 
words, or at least something resembling them, may 
not express trees, but the first or proper signification 
seems to have been very different. This first signi- 
fication I consider to have been the same as that 
meant by the Greek and Hebrew names, though 
sometimes two different words may have been used to 
express the same idea; and this will account for 
the different forms which the names of eight of the 
original sixteen letters assume in Hebrew and Irish. 
As to the remaining eight, their names are so like 
in both languages that we cannot doubt for a moment 
of their common origin. 

Take for example the letter n—the Hebrew name 
for this letter is nun, and the Irish nuin or nion. 
The identity of sound is in itself sufficiently remark- 
able, but what seems still more singular is, that the 
Irish name denotes a wave, and a well authenticated 
hieroglyph to denote this letter is a wavy line. 

But a still more remarkable and interesting refer- 
ence to Egyptian hieroglyphics is presented by the 
letter E, the Irish name of which is eats, and the 
Greek name nra. Now the Greek and Irish names 
resemble each other very much, and I would derive 
both from the Celtic eyre, (pronounced etd,) and sig- 
nifying a quill or feather. But we find that one of 
the best established of all the phonetic hiero- 
glyphs is a feather to denote the letter E, and the 
old shape of the Greek character, which resembles a 
rude outline of a feather, would seem to confirm the 
suggestion. 

The Hebrew letter ain is classed with the Greek o, 
by Bochart, Donaldson, and others. The word in 
Hebrew signifies “an eye;” and in Irish 479 also 
denotes the same thing. The eye is likewise the 
hieroglyphic representative of this letter. 

The Hebrew name for the letter T is Tav, and the 
Irish tele, which, though apparently dissimilar, may 
be united like the Greek verbs craw and xrevw, 
which are confessedly cognate. The shape of the 
Hebrew letter seems to be represented in hieroglyphic 
writing by a sling placed on its side ; and itis worthy 
of remark, that in Irish tal or talv, equivalent to 
tav, denotes a sling. 

It would occupy too much space to examine each 
letter successively, and, besides, the examination 
would require more philological disquisition than is 
suited to the pages of a popular journal.* I shall, 
therefore, conclude for the present with pointing out 
a manner in which the hieroglyphs, which, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, represented Osiris, may be pho- 
netically interpreted by means of Irish; and I 
hope, by so doing, to show that it is not without 
good reason Celtic has been employed to trace a con- 
nexion between the names of the letters and Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. 

Plutarch states that Osiris was represented sym- 
bolically either by an eye and a throne, or a sceptre 
and athrone. Nowit appears to me that both modes 
of representation are phonetic, and that the combined 
terms form an approach in sound to the word Osiris, 
or, as it appears without the final s, Osiri. For, re- 
presenting the first syllable according to the Eastern 
mode of writing by Aleph and Waw—thus 1w—we 
find a counterpart in the Celtic aod, an eye, to which, 
if we join Sjtbe-1], a sceptre, or Suyée-ty, a throne, 
we have the compounds Aod-r;tbe-1t] and aod ruyse- 
1, which in pronunciation approach very near to the 
sound Oshiri, though so dissimilar in appearance. 
We may add that the true import of the name Osiris 
is not that mentioned by Plutarch, viz., wodvopOad- 
poc, but is to be sought in the Celtic compound 

50-r1onpybe, eternal, literally ever-running; and in 
this sense is applicable alike to the san, with which 





* For example, I consider that Aleph originally denoted a 
hand or arm, which is the hieroglyph for this letter ; but it 
would require many pages of discussion to trace this signifi- 





cation properly. 
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Osiris (in the inflection Osiride) is identified, and 
“which rejoiceth as a giant to run a race’—and to 
the river Nile, which was also known by the same 
name, according to Selden, and by which the main 
channel of the river is distinguished from the streams 
occasioned by its annual overflow. Thus too, accord- 
ing to a writer in Blackwood’s Mayazine, the noble 
river in Australia, on which Melbourne is situated, is 
called the Yurra-yarra, “ words which in the native 
language signify flowing constantly, and by which 
title it is distinguished from the large majority of 
rivers which are nearly still, and which, after extend- 
ing only for a mile or two, form at length aspecies of 
swamp.” ALEPH. 





SC ameeaaial 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 25th.—Capt. Smyth, R.N., President, in the Chair. 
Read :—-The copy of a letter addressed by the Presi- 
dent to Mr. Bancroft, the American Minister, expres- 
sive of the thanks of the Royal Geographical Society 
for the kind sympathy evinced by the government of 
the United States in the fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his companions. Papers read :—1. “ A proposal 
for the Construction of Maps upon the walls of the 
Corridors and Committee Rooms of the New Houses 
of Parliament,” by Mr. Saxe Bannister, with re- 
marks upon the subject by Mr. G. Bellas Greenough. 
2. “On Abila and the district of Abilene, near Mount 
Lebanon,” by Mr. J. Hogg. 8.“ Notes on the Physical 
Geography of Palestine,” by Col. von Wildenbruch. 
1. Mr. Bannister proposes the construction of maps on 
a large scale as useful decorations to the New Palace 
at Westminster, such as that constructed by our great 
navigator, Sebastian Cabot, long suspended in the 
Gallery at the Royal Palace of Whitehall; as the 
celebrated views of the Spanish Armada in tapestry 
in the old House of Lords; as the vast maps 
in the Temples, the Porticos, the Colleges of Ancient 
Rome ; and, above all, asin the Gallery of Geography 
of the Vatican. One series of maps would present 
to the eye pictures of the whole Globe ;—the forests 
of the Canadas in contrast to the houses and the 
harvests so rapidly thinning them—the fisheries of 
iceclad Greenland—the fur regions of Hudson Bay, 
and the tales of lost, as well as the track of successful, 
explorers of the frozen north—the West Indian Isles, 
brilliant in natural beauties, and struggling to pro- 
duce results worthy of the sublime cause of Negro 
emancipation—the free, peaceful, and Christian settle- 
ments of Western Africa, in contrast with its man- 
hunts and its slave-marts—the sheep-walk and the 
mission-house, so rapidly driving back barbarism far 
into South Africa—the mines and stock-stations al- 
ready pushed deep into the Australias—the infinitely 
varied works of nature and of man in New Zealand, 
in Ceylon, in India, in the Asiatic Archipelago, in the 
Islands of the Southern Ocean, and in China. To 
these scenes of British enterprise would be added 
correct delineations of the rest of the Globe, moun- 
tains, valleys, and plains; rivers, lakes, and seas ; 
cities and ports, with each tribe and people distinctly 
characterized, and with the traces of great events, 
now visible in monuments or in ruins, correctly dis- 
played to the eye. These maps, drawn according to 
the best resources of modern science, should be on 
the largest possible scale, and uniform in magnitude. 
Great size is indispensable for grandeur of effect and 
in order to admit of duly proportioned details, while 
uniformity of magnitude will furnish exact ideas of 
the comparative importance of countries. All sepa- 
rate maps should be large enough to admit of distinct 
objects, Geographical, Geological, Meteorological, 
Natural and Artificial. In addition to such maps of 
the land, there should be carefully prepared a collection 
of marine maps—not mere charts, but more complete 
even than those already suggested by Humboldt—for 
the shallows, the depths, the currents and trades of the 
ocean. These marine maps should have ships, 
rocks, storms, and wrecks, shores and lighthouses 
correctly delineated, and would form one vast series 
of the highest importance to commercial and colonial 
enterprize, to science, to medical and religious mis- 








sions. Another series would be important to the 
history of Geographical discovery, and would form a 
collection dating from the earliest days, from those of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, and the Peutinger Tables, to 
the Anglo-Saxon and Chinese Maps, down to the 
Hereford map, and including such as furnished 
Columbus and the Cabots, Vesputius and Magellan, 
with the strongest motives for heroic enterprize. A 
third series would include the representation of the 
elements of intelligence found in the rude Geogra- 
phical designs of the Esquimaux, the Indian, and the 
vative of Australia, to guide the colonist to rich pas- 
tures, to relieve the explorer in his perplexity, and 
sometimes to warn the civilized man that even the 
savage understands his territorial rights. Mr. 
Greenough would, in case of any recommendation 
being made by the council to Government upon the 
subject, prefer, to the series of maps suggested by Mr. 
Bannister, a series of cartographic compositions. An 
ordinary map is at best only a representation of 
nature, while cartographic compositions would repre- 
sent mind, and would bear the same relation to a 
government survey that a historical or poetical com- 
position does to a portrait. The physical map of 
Berghaus may be taken as a rude type of this deside- 
ratum, which might be more diversified in character 
and subject, much enlarged in scale, and wrought up 
to a degree of excellence, which an alliance of art, 
science, and literature can alone produce. Of all 
contrivances for geographical expression, the Georama 
of Mr. Guerin is the most fascinating and instructive; 
and it would be desirable to have two Georamas, the 
one for inanimate nature, the other for man in his 
several relations, and for the changes which the sur- 
face of the globe has undergone under his operations. 
An empire over which the sun never sets requires of 
its rulers, and in a minor degree of its people, a 
familiar acquaintance with the entire globe. A 
writer of no mean authority has informed us that the 
affairs of our forty-three colonies are administered 
at home by a staff so small, that, on an average, two 
clerks are all that can be spared for each; and surely 
it cannot be unreasonable to desire that the labours 
of these singularly overtasked officials should be 
eased, by placing at their disposal the readiest means 
of acquiring standard information; nor does it 
appear less expedient that Members of Parliament 
should have distinct ideas, at least upon those 
respective colonies whose interests and capabilities 
are often mainly dependant on geographical position 
and local considerations, and in respect to which 
they may be at any time called upon on short notice 
to assent to or dissent from complicated legislative 
enactments. In the Bibliothéque National at Paris, 
there is, or was, a colossal globe; but how incon- 
venient for reference, how meagre in information is a 
globe, however large, compared with a georama! 
Independently, however, of this contrivance, the 
object of which is to exhibit the earth as a whole, 
provision should be made for a detailed study of the 
constituent parts of the British empire, by exhibiting 
them severally under various phases. This might 
be done by a series of maps or cartoons, hydro- 
graphical, hypographical, geological, agricultural, 
statistical, administrative, industrial, &c. &c., all 
uniform iu scale and projection. Here at least there 
is no want of raw material. Almost every state has 
of late years taken care to have every part of its area 
correctly and minutely surveyed, The maps derived 
from these surveys are, however, constructed upon 
no uniform principle. Each of them, notwithstanding 
their excellence in other respects, has this defect,— 
that it is only a national work, an insulated docu- 
ment, a part formed irrespective of a whole; hence 
the various surveys of European states are mere 
fragments: like the coins of these countries, their 
currency scarcely extends beyond the frontier. The 
Prussian reckons his longitude from Berlin, the 
Austrian from Vienna, the Frenchman from Paris, 
the Englishman from Greenwich, the Russian from 
St. Petersburg, the Spaniard from Cadiz, the Portu- 
guese from Ferro. One gives his measurements in 
feet, another in toises, another in métres. It would, 
then, be to the honour as well as to the advantage 





of England, if at her bidding geography were rendered 
more simple, more attractive, more easy, more con- 
sistent—if the unwieldy mass of valuable material 
were brought into symmetry ; and this may in a great 
measure be effected by the construction of mono- 
graphic compositions or cartoons, based upon philo- 
sophical principles, and tending to illustrate the 
various departments into which general science is 
divided. It is obvious that the remarks made upon 
the British dominions, and on the Continent of 
Europe, could not be applied to all other parts of the 
earth’s surface without much modification. In what 


manner the latter should be dealt with is a subject 
for inquiry hereafter, the present object of these re- 
marks being rather to enunciate a principle than to 
lay down a system. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
June 13th.—Sir C. Lyell in the chair. “ On the 
Valley of the English Channel,” by Mr. R. A, C. 
Austen. The English Channel occupies a valley 
which may be described as one of depression between 
two parallel systems of elevation. This is shown by 
the dip of the secondary strata on either side being 
towards its centre. The epoch of this depression 
will depend on the age of the deposits included in it, 
which show that it has been under water at many 
distinct periods. When the submarine forests, seen 
on many parts of the coast, grew, it must, on the 
other hand, have been at a higher level; and hence 
Mr. Austen infers that it was dry land during the 
whole period of the coralline and red crag formations, 
These ancient forests not only pass below the present 
sea, but are covered by other formations, known as 
raised beaches. The materials spread over the bed 
of the Channel seem chiefly derived from the coast 
line. For the first few fathoms’ depth the sea-bed is 
constantly changing; and the author has seen almost 
every portion of the south coast in the condition of 
sand, gravel, or bare rock at different times. In cou- 
sequence of the prevailing direction of the winds the 
shingle moves constantly from west to east,—some 
pebbles found in the Chesil bank being derived from 
rocks not found nearer than Torbay. On the other 
hand, the raised beaches on the coast of Cornwall 
contain many chalk flints which can only have come 
from the east. These seem to have been carried west- 
ward during the pleistocene period, when the last 
depression of the Channel took place, connecting it 
with the Northern Ocean area,—when also blocks of 
northern rocks were carried south into it, like those 
found on the coast of Sussex. At that time, however, 
the Wealden was dry land; as the northern drift, 
which may be traced into the valley of the Thames, 
thins out and disappears before reaching it,—as is 
well seen in the Reading and Reigate Railway cuttings. 
The west of England seems also to have been above 
sea at that period, though divided from the Weald by 
a strait. These tracts are distinguished by E. and W. 
axes of elevation; and the same system prevails in 
South Wales and in the south of Ireland—neither of 
which districts appear to have been submerged at that 
time. The depth to which the abrading action of 
the waves caused by winds extends is not more than 
forty to fifty feet. The tidal currents reach much 
deeper; as shown by the rippling of the surface over 
banks and shoals with a minimum depth of forty to 
forty-five fathoms, and over the sole bank at eighty 
fathoms, where the water is broken, even in the 
calmest weather. To this motion the distribution 
of materials over the sea-bed is owing. These, #8 
shown in a coloured map of the Channel, are carried 
outwards from the shore, and become finer as the 
distance and the depthincrease. The bearing of this 
on geology is obvious:—the sedimentary rocks now 
exposed being merely the aggregates of the soundings 
of ancient seas. The present deposits also increase 
horizontally and not vertically; so that they do not 
fill up the sea or diminish the depth shown by sound- 
ings. In conclusion, Mr. Austen referred to the 
sudden increase in the depth of the sea, as shown by 
soundings beyond the line of 200 fathoms. On 
losing the bottom with a line of this length, 400 
fathoms often fail to obtain soundings. This remark- 
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able line of sudden depression he considers to have 
formed the coast line of an old continent belonging to 
the middle tertiary period, which attained its maximum 
elevation in the interval between the pliocene and 
pleistocene marine beds. 


ELECTRICITY AND MUSCULAR ACTION. 
Tar physico-physiological fact announced by M. 
Du Bois Reymond, that muscular contraction pro- 
duced an electric current, and supported, moreover, 
by the testimony of Von Humboldt, naturally attracted 
great attention. We have only heard, however, of 
one successful repetition of M. Reymond’s experiment, 
and that in this country by Mr. Lettsom. Becquerel, 
Despretz, and Matteucci have repeated and tested the 
experiment, but the results to each were negative. 
M. Becquerel calls to mind the electro-chemical effects 
produced on the contact of acid solutions with the 
liquids which moisten the fingers ; also the effects of 
the opposite polarization of the two plates of platinum, 
in consequence of the circulation of a current in the 
liquid and in the wire from the foregoing cause; and, 
having guarded against these and other complex 
electric effects, he failed to observe the effect described 
byM. Reymond. Despretz took every possible pains 
to re-produce the phenomena announced by M. Rey- 
mond, following rigidly and varying his process. He 
says in experiments made according to M. Reymond’s 
process, the alternate contraction of each arm has 
sometimes afforded deflections in the same, sometimes 
in the opposite direction; and the results were some- 
times favourable, sometimes contrary, to the assertion 
of M. Reymond. A prepared frog having been 
substituted for the galvanometer, several persons 
contracting their arms, separately and linked together, 
vainly endeavoured to produce convulsive movements. 
In vain too was the attempt to deflect a very delicate 
astatic magnetic needle by uniting the two hands, 
strongly contracting one. The contraction of either 
arm, moreover, when a cylindrical gilt conductor was 
attached to the back of each hand by silk cord, did 
not perceptibly change the deflection of the needle, 
which amounted to 10° from simple contact. These 
three experiments appear to M. Despretz to involve 
more favourable conditions than those of M. Reymond, 
avoiding the immersion of metallic lamine in saline 
solutions, but they only furnished negative results. 
Matteucci also arrived at negative results. He often 
repeated the experiment with very robust individuals 
with muscles well developed. At each contraction 
of the arm there were movements in the needle some- 
times of 15° or 20°, but not proportional to the 
muscular effort, and the direction of which was not 
constant. Yet,in the greater number of cases, the 
direction of the current was,as M. Reymond found it, 
from the hand to the shoulder of the contracted arm, 
and this occurred especially when the platina plates 
Were not entirely in the liquid. But Matteucci says 
these effects do not prove the development of electricity 
by contraction ; they are due to an action of the platina 
plates produced by the unequal agitation of the liquid. 
Matteucci also substituted a galvanoscopic frog for 
the galvanometer, but the results of this more con- 
clusive method were, like those of Despretz, absolutely 
negative. It appears to Matteucci, then, demonstrated 
that the experiments of M. Du Bois Reymond do not 


at all prove the development of electricity by muscular 
contraction. 


Mu “ INCOMBUSTIBLE MAN.” 
- Bouriery divides or cuts with nis hand a jet of 
melted metal, or plunges his hand into a pot filled 
with incandescent metal. No precautions are neces- 
> i Preserve it from the disorganizing action of 
eee matter ; only have no fear, especially 
a “xe skin be humid, and pass the hand repidly, but 
oa rapidly, through the metal in full fusion. There 
; + tat between the hand and the metal; the 
ni becomes isolated ; the humidity which covers it 
oe into the spheroidal state, reflects the radiating 
‘fori, snd does not become heated enough to boil. 
- Boutigny has often repeated the apparently dan- 


8erous experiment j 
With where, ent in lead, bronze, &c., and always 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CAMBRIDGE, June 30.—The following degrees were con- 


ferred :— 
e ag of Divinity.—J. W. Donaldson, W. Ebord, Trinity 
ollege. 

Doctor of Laws.—H. A. Woodham, M.A., late fellow of 
Jesus College. 

Bachelor of Laws.—M. Vaughan, St. Peter’s College. 

Bachelors of Medicine.—J. W. Goodwin, Caius College ; 
H. J. Haviland, Pembroke College. 

Masters of Arts.—J. B. Haworth, W. T. P. M. King, E. 
Lloyd, H. Wray, J. Bell, Trinity College; J. Coldridge, J. 
Gaitskell, J. R. Harding, G. E. Haviland, F. Howse, H. L. 
Hussey, D. Haslewood, J. Matthews, L. Rugg, St. John’s 
College; W. Blow, J. W. Carrell, T. Shedden, St. Peter’s 
College; G. Copeman, Clare Hall; T. H. Jones, Pembroke 
College; R. 8. Belse, S. C. Campbell, J. Cooke, R. C. 
Douglas, G. A. Trevor, Caius College; W. J. Brewer, 
Queen’s College; W. Hope, Catharine Hall; C. G. Archer, 
Jesus College; — Baynham, W. Baker, F. L. Currie, 
Christ’s College; C. P. Shepherd, G. Sowden, Magdalen 
College; W. Romanis, W. A. Slipper, Emmanuel College ; 
T. W. Wollaston, Jesus College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. 8. Farewell, St. Peter’s College ; 
C. J. Gill, Emmanuel College ; C. A. Hogg, Corpus College. 

Professorship of Modern History.—A vacancy has been 
created in this chair by the much-lamented decease of the 
venerable Professor Smyth, who in 1807 succeeded Professor 
Symonds in the Professorship of Modern History, which he 
retained to the day of his death. He was author of Lectures 
on the French Revolution and Evidences of Christianity.* 
The Professorship of Modern History was founded by George 
I. in 1724, and was held by the Poet Gray from 1768 to 1771. 
The Queen appoints during pleasure, and the salary is 400/. 
@ year. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Tuesday— Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday— Archeological Association, (Council Meet- 
ing,) 84 p.m.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m.—Royal Botanic Society, 
¢ — 33 p.m.—Horticultural, (Exhibition at Gar- 

en. 

Friday—Archeological Association, (adjournment till 
October,) 83 p.m. 

Saturday—Royal Botanic, 33 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 


Manners and Customs of the Greeks. From the 
German of Theodor Panofka.+ 4to. Newby. 
WE have but one word to apply to this volume—it is 
delightful! It is delightful for its great learning, 
conveying intelligence in the most easy and popular 
form ; it is delightful for the light it throws over the 
domestic and familiar manners, games, employments, 
arts, and customs of the Grecian people; and it is 
delightful for its accurate and beautiful copying 
(chiefly from their fictile vases by George Scharf t) 
of all the subjects and figures on which the explana- 
tions of M. Panofka so assuredly rest, Great pains, 
fine taste, and large expense, are evident throughout 
the work, which is excellently edited and profusely 
illustrated. The whole may be said to form a pano- 
rama of Greek society, and though not originally 
intended for that purpose, the pictorial remains here 
reproduced serve as fully and truly as if they had 
been painted for no other end than to afford future 
ages a more clear idea of these matters than could be 
gathered from all the most minute detdfls of literary 

description. 

The preface modestly declines to compare M. 
Panofka’s researches into Greek archeology with the 
elaborate Charikles of Becker, and other investiga- 
tions by profound German scholars; but the latter 
possess only that literary power to which we have 
alluded, and in our humble judgment the unlearned 
and general public will be able to reap more informa- 
tion from a performance of the kind under notice, 
than from a dozen volumes of erudite letterpress. 
This is the way children are most readily taught their 
alphabet ; and children of every growth will find it 
an advantageous manner of acqniring intelligence of 
a higher order. The eye is an open avenue to the 
mind; and when we conjoin with that access the 





* Professor Smyth, if we mistake not, printed a curious 
pamphlet for private circulation, connected with the bio- 
graphy of R. Brinsley Sheridan. 

+ At the last meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, 
the author was elected an honorary member.—Eb. L. G. 

¢ On a larger scale than in the German work ; additional 
— ~~" the editor also enhance the value of the book.— 





explanations of a skilful guide, we may safely pre- 
sume ourselves to be in the fairest possible road to a 
right understanding of the business in hand. Thus 
twenty-two plates (exhibiting about fifty subjects) 
and five woodcuts handsomely, and, what is better, 
critically done from the original models, together 
with M. Panofka’s interpretation of every one of them, 
from the highest authorities and his own experienced 
comparisons, make us intimately acquainted with a 
considerable portion of Grecian life. We can ima- 
gine that the vase-collections in museums would 
enable M. Panofka, or any one gifted with his 
acquirements, to extend the design to a still wider 
circle. 

Without the engravings we cannot convey a notion 
of the volume and its classic beauties to our readers. 
The vases, whose ornamental figures are presented, 
range in date from the fifth or sixth century before 
our era, and are such as were in common use among 
the living, and deposits in the tombs of the dead. 
They are to a certain extent indices to the progress 
or retrocession of the arts; but their great attraction 
is the contribution to our knowledge of those things 
which the arts represented. Costume, ceremonies, 
festivities, pastimes, the grave and the grotesque, 
from birth to death, together with myths and religious 
rites, adorn every page, and their nature and bearings 
are explicitly pointed out. The work does infinite 
credit to the enterprise of the publisher, and the 
spirit and endowments of all who have been concerned 
in its production. 


Mooltan: a series of Sketches during and after the 
Siege. By John Dunlop, M.D. Folio. Orr 
and Co. 

TueEsE sketches, twenty-one in number, afford a good 
idea of the transactions and vicissitudes of the war- 
fare against the famous Moolrai, consisting of por- 
trait figures, views of the country and fortifications, 
and assaults, battles, and other incidents of the san- 
guinary struggle. A narrative of descriptive letter- 
press completes the history. The illustrations are 
coloured, and though some of them are rather rough 
and unfinished as works of art, we are assured by 
competent witnesses that they are very faithful repre- 
sentations of these striking scenes. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, July 5, 1849. 

THE principal literary event of the week is the com- 
mencement of the publication, by the Presse, of a 
series of private letters addressed by Benjamin Con- 
stant to Madame Récamier, both well-known names 
in the modern literary calendar of this country, and 
not unheard of beyond its confines. Contemporary 
events and personages will no doubt be mentioned in 
this correspondence ; but it appears that its chief in- 
terest will be that it is sentimental, Constant having 
conceived a violent love for the beautiful and spi- 
rituelle friend of Madame De Stael and De Chateau- 
briand. I cannot help thinking that we are having a 
good deal too much of this sort of thing: memoirs, 
biographies, correspondence, &c. There is not, in 
fact, a célébrité of any kind who is not now, either by 
himself or his friends, dished up into a certain number 
of goodly volumes. From great statesmen and great 
writers, down to silly fools who thrust themselves 
forward, and foolish women who contrive to attract 
notice by giving pleasant soirées to the principal 
lions of the day—all write or get written about. If 
they leave no memoirs themselves, their indiscreet 
friends pounce on their correspondence—if there be 
no correspondence, they concoct volumes from servants” 
gossip and tradesmen’s bills. It has really become 
fearful to contemplate the mountains of paper, and 
the oceans of ink, which have been, and still are 
being, wasted over this kind of trash; but unfortu- 
nately the nuisance must be allowed to continue, un- 
til public patience shall be exhausted. 

The literary horizon is decidedly becoming brighter 
—the last official catalogue of new publications con- 
tains more new works possessing some pretensions to 
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importance, than any that have preceded it since the 
Revolution of February. As an indication that better 
times are returning, this is highly satisfactory ; but, 
alas! it is but a beggarly account after all ;—and 
then the cream of the collection consists of an epic 

m, in four volumes, by a provincial bard—a new 
Greek dictionary—a translation from Dr. Chalmers— 
two volumes of a new History of the first Revolution 
—(another !)— one volume of a History of the last 
Revolution—and a few treatises on engineering, and 
on one or two branches of science. 

You may have heard that it is the custom of the 
Parisian press to pay the most eminent political and 
literary writers by the line,—as the London news- 
papers do the scribes of horrible murders and dread- 
ful accidents. But the Parisian journals which adopt 
the system greatly exceed the paltry penny or three 
half-pence oof their London contemporaries. 
Alexander Dumas, for example, has received as much 
as one franc, or even one franc ten cents, a line. 
Marrast, of the National, used to get ten sous (a 
shade less than five pence). Proudhon, before the 
Peuple was suppressed by the present government, 
got about two-pence for avery short line in very 
large type. Some of the other extreme democratic 
journals were almost as liberal to their contributors, 
though the latter were not so well known ; and years 
ago, Armand Carrel got as much as 3/, 3s. a column 
from the National—a quantity not much exceeding 
the third of a small-type column of a London journal. 
Such rates of payment as these, however, are quite 
exceptionable ; and, in general, the remuneration of 
the Parisian newspapers is much below that of the 
London ones. 

Lamartine’s long-promised “ History of the Revo- 
lation of February,” will very shortly be published: 
perhaps you will have a translation of it in London 
" before the original will appear here. It is looked 
forward to with considerable interest; not that it is 
expected to throw much light on the great political 
and social convulsion which has shaken France to 
its very centre, and profoundly agitated Europe, but 
because it will be curious to see what the principal 
actor in the great affair will say of it, in the capa- 
city of historian, and as one of the most gifted and 
most popular writers of the day. In the tribune of 
the Assembly, and in his periodical, “ Le Conseiller 
du Peuple,” he has already spoken and written much 
on the subject; but, perhaps, in the calm of the 
closet, and-with the events of the last few months 


before him, he may see reason to modify his opinions, | 


and, it may be, his statements also. 

The Egyptian monuments, which have for some 
time been rotting in the court yards of the Louvre, 
have just been removed to a vast salle, communicating 
with one already occupied by mummies and other 
things. in the collection are a number of statues of 
different periods, several figures of Rhamsés, a 
sphynx, a colossal statue of Sethon, &c. &c. 

The publishers, booksellers, printers, and paper- 
makers of Paris, two years ago, formed themselves 
into a society for the promotion of their interests ; 
and by means of their union they were able to 
battle through the terrible commercial crisis caused 
by the Revolution of 1848 much better than was 
to have been expected. At a recent meeting it was 
stated, among other things, that the society will 
labour to secure the adoption of measures calculated 
to repress the piracy of French works abroad, and to 
secure the admission of French publications into 
foreign countries, and especially into England, on 
more favourable terms than at present. It is to be 
wished that in these exertions the French édiieurs 
should be assisted by their brethren in London, who 
suffer as much as they do from piracy and from 
Customs’ restrictions. How it is that the London 
publishers have hitherto borne with so much patience 
the piracy of their works in Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States, is to me, as I remarked 
a few weeks back, utterly inexplicable. The Man- 
chester calico-printers would have moved heaven and 
earth years ago, if the pillaging of their wares had 
been carried on to anything like the same extent. 
Surely the English publishers can have no liking to 
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be robbed ; and even if they have, they should re- 
member, that in this matter they are to a certain 
extent the trustees of authors, inasmuch as the loss 
sustained by piracy forms an item of deduction from the 
price paid for copyright. Nor can the impossibility of 
inducing governments to move in the business be 
pleaded as an excuse, for all, with the exception per- 
haps of that of Belgium, have repeatedly expressed an 
anxious desire to remedy the evil; and England has 
already taken important steps in that direction by a 
treaty with Prussia, to which I believe Hanover and 
Saxony have adhered—a treaty, by the way, which 
especially enacts that its provisions may be extended 
to any other country. 

The exhibition of manufactures in the Champs 
Elysées is on the whole creditable to France ; though 
it does not present the striking novelties or the costly 
articles which characterized the last one. To those 
who have seen previous exhibitions, the most re- 
markable feature in the present one is, perhaps, the 
locomotives and machinery, inasmuch as it displays 
the great progress which the French have made in 
branches of industry which a few years ago were in 
their infancy, and which, from the dearness of coal 
and iron, the want of practised workmen, the small- 
ness of capital, had great difficulties to contend 
against. In household ornaments of all kinds—in 
bronzes, carving, gilding, silks, &c. &c.—the French 
are fully equal to their previous well-acquired repu- 
tation, and in many respects are perfectly unap- 
proachable. A collection of articles from Algeria, 
consisting of fruits, corn, minerals, marble, leather, 
&ec, &c., shows that that colony is likely to prove of 
far more commercial and agricultural importance 
than the English generally imagine. On the whole 
a visit to the exhibition is a very agreeable way of 
spending an idle hour; but the heterogeneous assem- 
blage of objects—there being almost everything 
from a church-organ down to a frying-pan, and from 
a complicated steam-engine to a clothes’ brush— 
sadly distracts the mind and wearies the eye. 

If the gossip floating in the literary circles can be 
depended on, the question as to the property in 
Laroche’s translation of Lord Byron’s complete works, 
which was before the law coarts some years ago, has 
again been revived, and will again call for judicial 
decision. Another bit of gossip is, that M. Gaillardet, 
the collaborateur of Dumas in the famous play called 
the Tour de Nesle, has threatened legal proceedings 
against the theatrical managers if they shall venture 
to perform it with Dumas’ name as one of the 
authors—Gaillardet now insisting that Dumas did 
not write a line of it, and had nothing to do with it 
except giving it the sanction of his name. ‘The dis- 
pute as to the authorship of this drama is of old 
standing; but whatever be the truth of the case, M. 
Gaillardet may be sure that the work will always be 
considered by the public as that of Dumas, and sup- 
posing it to live, will go down to posterity in his 
name. Apropos of Dumas, it may be mentioned that 
for some little time past he has been contributing a 
series of tales to the Constitutionnel, in some of which 
there are flashes of genius, and in nearly all great 
power and imagination. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Literary Men in America.—The New York Lite- 
rary World notices, “ with much satisfaction, a general 
disposition on the part of General Taylor and his 
Cabinet to recognise the claims of men of letters and 
talents to appointments for public office ;” and men- 
tions in proof the appointment of Mr. C. Fenno Hoff- 
man (several of whose popular works have been re- 
printed in London) to a post in the bureau of the 
State department; Mr. George Hill, also retained in 
the same office; Mr. Lanman nominated librarian of 
the War department, by Mr. Crawford; Mr. E. G. 
Squier, chargé des affaires to Guatemala, and so able 
to explore its antiquities; Mr. Ewbank, the eminent 
hydrologist, to the Patent office; Mr. H. R. School- 
craft to the Indian bureau; Mr.G. P. Marsh, minister 
to Constantinople. All these, and others, have dis- 
tinguished themselves as authors. 





Progress of Improvement in India.—The Englig, 
man, Calcutta Journal, of May 8, gives a long mj 
interesting account of the opening there of a Noatiy; 
Female School, on which occasion Mr. Bethune, th 
great promoter of this excellent measure, delivered ; 
very judicious and encouraging address explaining 
the initiatory steps that had been taken, and the fj 
prospect of the liberal suecess and important respi 
of the Institution. There is to be no meddling yi 
religious opinions, and it appears that Governmey 
and the leading Hindu families look favourably q 
the design, which must effect a wonderful change i 
the social system and position of females in & 
Eastern world. 

General Wolfe-—A new column about forty fx 
in height is being erected near the spot where th 
former monument to his glory and fall in the arms¢ 
victory had mouldered away. 

Storm in Portugal.—aA violent storm, accompanix 
by thunder, lightning, and very large hailstones, bs 
done great damage in Portugal, to the district betwe: 
Estremoz and Castello Branco, not only destroyiy 
the crops and uprooting trees, but killing a nun 
of cattle and causing a loss of human lives, 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SANITARY SEWERAGE OF LONDON. 
Tus very important question divides, with t 


siege of Rome, the principal attention of the quidnum 


and inhabitants of the metropolis. Indeed, it com 
much nearer their hearths and homes than all 
politics of the continent or the election of Protest 
Lord or Baronial Jew to represent or misrepress 
the City. Cholera is also giving significant hints « 
the subject, and yet we are for month after moni 
frittering away our remedial measures upon th 
scientific redress of privy traps, cesspools, and din 
ditches! We have triangled the capital containix 
two million of inhabitants, apparently to reform aia 
drains and repair a few sinks or gullies. In mm 
continental towns, the manure not only pays for the 
cleansing but supports the municipal bodies; tls 
repaying, as it ought to do, their contributios 
With us there is no such thing; and the lower 
river Thames becomes from dry weather, we # 
the more exposed to uncleanness of every kind, a 
to the fearful increase of epidemic diseases. Suri 
we are a wise and well-governed people ! 

A great plan has been propounded by Mr. Phillis 
the Surveyor to the Sewers Commissioners, ! 
convey away all the filth of London by meansoi 
tunnel, deep in the earth, from Hammersmith } 
Woolwich marshes. Had his proposal been fora 
under the Thames, and across from Woolwich 
Essex, he would probably have been more listened t 
and encouraged; yet that which he has offeredis 
consideration does seem to be feasible in executitt 
remunerative in produce, and effectual in operalit 
Any batch of our most able engineers could ascerial! 
its practicability, probable expense, and extent © 
service, in a fortnight. And yet we sit with @ 


hands folded, waiting to see what may be done bye 
Board which has done the little that amounls "—% 


nothing, and only promises, from the collision « 
opinion and dissensions among its members, t0 
less. We are really a prompt and sagacious peopl 
From time to time it may be observed that but 
of schemes of improvement are for ever bubbling 
to the surface, floating there and attracting s 
notice till they burst and then are seen and hea 
no more. Among others, not long 2go, we bil! 
mighty stir about disinfecting and de-odorizing 9g 
Where are they now to be combined with the contest 


of Mr. Phillip’s monster tunnel, and neutralize el 


possible gaseous injury from its effluvia 
dreariest bogin Ireland,not worth twopence an acre 1 
might yield charred peat powder at a highly remi* 
rative profit, besides employing thousands of the p™ 
and which mixed with this drainage could either? 
a solid or liquid form, supply the. finest manure # 
the world to increase, to an incalculable extett,’ 
agricultural resources and production of the 
Isles. All that is required is a comprehensive 
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yiew and grand national work, instead of quacking 
and jobbing piddling. The vast mass of London 
refuse, in union with charcoal, would in the course 
of a few years convert the worst and waste lands of 
England into a garden. Where are our rulers and 
leaders, where is the public voice? Can this be 
effected or not? If the answer be aye, the under- 
taking ought to be commenced immediately, and 
pushed on rapidly and vigorously. If nay, let us not 
be stultified with flattering fooleries, but continue to 
proceed in our small nibbling way to do some minute 
good. For certainly we are a far-seeing and powerful 
people !* 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 

Tue almanac warns us at this time, “‘ Fire Insurance 
ceases;” and by analogy, we seem to be warned that 
Life Assurances ought also to be especially looked 
after, and not in the loose almanac fashion, ‘the 
day before, or the day after,” but directly on the very 
day the thought occurs to us. The giant Cholera 
is in the land, giving another hint of the uncertainty 
of human existence ; and when we consider with how 
much less dread and how much more comfort we 
should meet the approach of any danger, if assured 
that whatever happened to us, those dear to us had 
not been neglected, we could imagine an almost 
boundless increase of this species of security. 
Among publications on the subject, we have before 
us the Report of the Annual General Meeting 
(15th instant) of the London Indisputable Life 
Policy Company, which furnishes interesting matter 
on which to found, or rather confirm, our opinion of 
the utility and value of these associations. In this 
case, the new principle involves the certainty of the 
policy being paid, as the preceding investigation, 
when the assurance is effected, is deemed indis- 
putable ground for the payment of the demand. 
There can, therefore, be no objections and no law- 
suits. During the six months it has been in 
activity, no wonder that this Company has prospered. 
In justice to its plan, and to other Companies, we 
cannot do better than quote part of the speech of the 
able manager, Mr. Alexander Robertson,+ when 
thanks were voted to him :— 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “ that the institution 
of & new Office involves considerable thought and 
anxiety, It has been said that there are plenty, and 
more than enough, of Life Assurance Offices. Now 
I confess my opinion is otherwise; and I think, 
judging from last year’s experience, we cannot fail to 
arrive at the conclusion, that there was room for one 
other Office. Then it is said, that the institution of 
New Life Companies will lead to rivalry among 
Offices, and bring about an unsafe reduction of rates 
in order to obtain business. I do not know what 
others have seen to reprehend: I have seen compe- 





* Since writing the foregoing, a letter from Mr. Austin, 
the author of what is called the “ Converging System,” 
to carry off all the refuse of the metropolis, opens the view 

different means to effect the same object. We are not 
competent to form a judgment as to its practicability and 
efficacy; but it ought also to be submitted to a sufficient 
ti ent; and, if preferred, carried into immediate execu- 

on. And here, again, the addition of charcoal would be a 
vast improvement. 

t Author of the pamphlet entitled Defects in the Practice 
of i* Assurance, and Suggestions for their Remedy (Orr 
Pe Co.), and to a recent edition of which we find the 
re: ths note :—** Since the appearance of the first edition 
h amp in September, 1848, some slight advances 
—,, made by two or three Assurance Companies, 
Lif lent to show their appreciation of the insecurity of 

e Policies. The Board of the Scottish Provident lately 

rought the subject of forfeiture of Policies before a general 
—— of their constituents, when, after stating in their 
a that the effect of the present system was ‘ to subvert 

reasonable confidence in the validity of the contract,’ they 
daenmend that their Policies should in future be con- 
oe effectual unless when fraudulently obtained, re- 
whee to themselves, however, the privilege of deciding 
liti Js to be considered fraudulent, and the power of 
gating, on that ground, such cases as they shall think fit ; 
by way of imparting confidence to the Public, they thus 
on the doings of Boards, on whose feelings of justice 
nee of interpreting motives, they make the interests 
an fe Assured to rest. ‘A multitude of forfeitures probably 
«hee thys small ay from a desire.on the part of 
‘0 increase their ‘s riving the Assured 

the benefits for which he het paid — 








tition — wholesome competition; but I have never 
observed any unseemly rivalry; no greater display 
of zeal than I expected to see on the part of gentle- 
men anxious to promote the success of the Office 
with which they are connected.” 

We have also before us a volume of much interest 
on this subject,—viz., Mr. Alfred Burt’s Historical 
and Statistical Account of the Law of Mortality, and 
the Different Systems of Life Assurance (Wilson). 
It is full of important information,* and fairly con- 
cludes “it is beyond doubt that, however numerous 
the existing companies, there is still a vast field for 
profitable operation; and it may be reasonably ex- 
pected that the progressive wants of the community 
will demand the establishment of new societies.” 
After many statements and much reasoning, Mr. B. 
also infers “that the mutual office, having no such 
drain on the resources of the society, preserves to its 
members an amount equal to such capital, and that, 
in reality, the system of mutual offices affords greater 
security than that which is given by the vaunted 
capital of the proprietary and mixed companies.” We 
copy a general view, which strikes us as being well 
worthy of attention :— 

“We have no official data whereby to obtain 
accurate statistics of Life Assurance, either as to the 
aggregate amount or number of policies effected or 
rejected, the number of individuals whose lives are 
insured, or the respective ages, or the number and 
value of policies granted annually by each office. 
But some information may be afforded as to the 
actual extent and further capability of Life Assurance 
from the following calculations, founded upon the 
experience of existing societies :— 

“The number of policies issued annually for the 
average of the first five years by thirteen highly- 
respectable existing companies is 181. Taking this 
estimate as the average, every subsequent year would 
augment the annual amount of business, as will be 
seen by the following results, derived from twenty- 
five different companies; — Average number of 
policies issued annually during the first period of five 
years, 163; second period of five years, 282; third 
period of five years, 351. 
five years, the annual income from premiums only 
will exceed 25,0002. 

“It appears that among several offices recently 
established, one received for premiums on life policies 
during the first year, 5000/.; another about 2000/.; a 
third about 1800/1. ; a fourth abont 1500/.; other new 
offices, established within the last two or three years, 
have received from 800/. to 1200/. per annum. 

“An office of the medium class has issued from 
its commencement in 1834 about 4000 policies, of 
which about 1900 are now in existence. 

“Tt may not be unreasonable to consider that 

53 offices average 2850 existing policies, number- 
i é . £150,050 
48,818 


. . 


634 9 


Total number of permanent policies £198,868 


‘It is calculated that as many persons effect several 
policies upon their lives, the actual number of persons 
insuring their lives exceeds 120,000, or probably 
amount to about 150,000, being not one in ten of 
the heads of families of those classes of society to 
whom Life Assurance is applicable. Estimate the 
amount insured by each policy at 500/. each :— 

The total amount of Life Assurance 

would be . . ° ° : 

Annual premiums at 3 per cent. per 

annum ‘ " . " » 2,983,020 
Averaging to each of the 130 offices 
per annum. . . ‘ ° 

Or to each of the 
58 larger offices in respect of 150,050 

policies . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° 42,467 
77 smaller offices in respect of 48,818 

policies . ° ° ° . ° 


£ 99,434,000 


22,946 


9,510 


* At p. 19, there is an error of the Press, lines 1 and 6 
from the bottom, where 10,930, should be 9,930. It is 
corrected, however, in “ Errata” in a fly-leaf to the volume. 
—Ep. L. G. 





At the end of the first’ 
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“We take for example the operations of one 
company alone, the balance-sheet of which shows 
that the premiums received on new policies for the 
year 1847 amount to 6635/.; and taking this sum at 
the average of 2} per cent., it will appear that new 
insurances have been effected to the extent of 
331,000/., whilst the claims from mortality form 
an amount of less than 30,000/. Although it 
is not practicable to make an estimate of the 
total amount of business actually transacted in the 
kingdom, we may assume, from the statement of 
this office, there is a probable increase in the 
amount of insurance to the extent of about 
250,000. in a single year; and if we take one 
hundred offices in England and Scotland transacting 
on an average the same amount of business, it would 
appear that the amount of assurance exceeds the 
enormous sum of twenty-five millions. If, however, 
this view is any way correct, and that each year is to 
draw into these offices so prodigious an accession of 
business, it may indeed be said that Life Assurance 
is yet in its infancy.” 

In former Gazeties we have devoted occasional 
pages to this vital business, and shall probably return 
again and again to it, for none can be more bene- 
ficially impressed upon the community at large. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson.—On the 3rd, at 
Ealing-common, aged 71, died Dr. Anthony Todd 
Thomson, a man as generally and highly esteemed 
as any member of the eminent profession to which he 
belonged and was an honour. Sound and able in 
his practice, the result of acute observation, diligent 
research, and strong natural endowments, his qua- 
lities as a physician were of that blessed order, which 
bring great skill and sustaining consolation to the 
aid of suffering humanity, and cheering hopes into the 
breasts of loving families. He was also a superior 
chemist, and indeed in every branch of inquiry con- 
nected with medicine, an indefatigable experiment- 
alist, and profoundly informed. His numerous works 
on medical subjects have merited the approbation of 
his most distinguished brethren, and are among the 
most popular works of that description which are 
in continual request for consultation and advice. To 
polite literature he was also warmly attached, and his 
recent edition of his illustrious ke, Tl " 
was only one of many excellent productions con- 
nected with the belles lettres and poetry: he being 
himself a poet of graceful and feeling accomplish- 
ments. He was the early intimate of the great 
Edinburgh galaxy of his college time, the Jeffreys, 
Cockburns, Broughams, Horners, &c., and through- 
out his long and useful life maintained the friendship 
of his youthful days. In London, his friendly inter- 
course with almost every individual of literary note 
was constant; and we know none within this wide 
circle whose regards were more highly prized than 
those of the dear old Friend of whom this hasty and 
imperfect sketch is penned with emotions of almost 
overwhelming regret and sorrow. When less moved 
by the loss we have endured, and sympathies for his 
children and afflicted widow, the gifted sharer in his 
intellectual pursuits, as the exemplary partner of his 
domestic happiness, we may return to our melan- 
choly task, and render-a more fitting tribute to his 
memory. He had been ill for several months, and 
bore his protracted trial with the equanimity of a 
philosopher, and looked his approaching death in the 
face with the calmness and assurance of a Christian. 
Mr. William Taylor.—We notice this week the 
death of Mr. William Taylor, a gentleman connected 
with literature, from having been for a quarter of a 
century actively employed in the large bookselling 
establishment of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 
No one was better known in the trade for an exten- 
sive acquaintance with every particular connected with 
modern books, or for the ready and kind manner in 
which he made his most useful information available 
to any one who required it. He was unfortunately 
drowned while bathing in the Thames, on June 
27th; his death is deeply regretted, not only by his 
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friends, but by his employers, and indeed by the book- 
selling trade in general. 

William Ward, Esq.—This gentleman, who for- 
merly represented the city of London, died in Wynd- 
ham-place on the 30th, aged sixty-two. He was a 
man of fine mind and accomplished manners; and the 
author of several able publications on politics, finance, 
and statistics, all taking conservative views, and sup- 
porting them with great talent. 

Serjeant-Major Cotton, author of a volume on 
Waterloo, a battle often reviewed in our columns, and 
the description of which, by the serjeant of the 7th 
Hussars, we much commended, died on Sunday, after 
a very short illness. He will be remembered by 
many as the guide who has conducted visitors over 
the field for above thirty years, even to so late a 
period as the last anniversary. The Brussels Herald, 
besides an indifferent poem proposed to be inscribed 
on his tomb, contains the following additional 
particulars relating to the gallant veteran :—“ The 
advantages he gained from being in the action, the 
local information he collected together during his 
long residence at Mont-Saint-Jean, induced him to 
write and publish that little manuel, called, 4 Voice 
JSrom Waterloo, the third edition of which he just 
lived to complete, and which we partially noticed in 
a preceding number. He also formed a museum of 
genuine relics of the field, in the collection and 
arrangement of which he expended much time and 
money, and which museum, we understand, will re- 
main intact for the purpose of aiding to support his 
four orphan children, who are now totally dependent 
upon the sale of his book and the generosity of such 
visitors to the Field of Waterloo as may deem the 
collection worthy of their inspection. Serjeant- 
Major Cotton was taken ill on Friday night, the 
22nd of last month, and died on the Sunday morning 
following. He was buried, at his express desire, in 
the orchard attached to the farm-house at Hougou- 
mont, by the side of Colonel Blackwood, who fell in 
the action; and he was followed to the grave by 
Colonel Sir Henry Floyd, Bart., of Ixelles, Mr. 
Hewitt, of Brussels, and many other respectable 


English inhabitants of Brussels and its suburbs.” 





MUSIC. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden—Madame 
Persiani gave her farewell operatic performance on 
Tuesday, with the part of the Countess, in the cele- 
brated Nozze di Figaro of Mozart. Like every other 
performance of the gifted singer, this was rendered 
charming by the grace and elegance with which she 
adorned the part; the beautiful “ Dove sono” was 
sung with exquisite finish; and the well-known duet, 
* Sull’ aria,” with Grisi, was so admirably given as to 
demand a repetition. Angri is the best Cherubino we 
remember, acting with great naiveté, and singing the 
** Voi che sapete” very sweetly, a little too carefully 
perhaps. At the close, Persiani was called, with 
every demonstration of delight, to receive a perfect 
armful of bouquets. 

The production of the Donna del Lago was post- 
poned on the occasion of Signor Mario's benefit, on 
Thursday evening, in consequence of the indisposition 
of Mr. Sims Reeves, and the Huguenots was given 
for the ninth time. 

Herren Ernst and Hallé gave a grand evening 
concert at the Hanover-square Rooms on Monday, 
Mr. Benedict conducting, and Mr. Willy leading, the 
orchestra, which was unusually good, and formed of 
all the best players. We were prepared for a rich 
enjoyment of Herr Hallée’s interpretation of Beet- 
hoven’s fine concerto in G major, and Mendelssohn's 
wonderfully brilliant rondo in E flat; yet we must 
acknowledge that, for once, anticipated pleasure has 
been surpassed in Hallé’s treatment of the slow 
movement of the Beethoven concerto. It was a most 
touching and pathetic rendering of the music, dis- 
playing all the beauties of the great composer, with 
the utmost degree of tenderness and sympathetic feel- 
ing of the player. Ernst played the difficult concerto 
of Mendelssohn’s with wonderful execution and effect. 
Of the pensées fugitives by Stephen, Heller, and 





eemeened 





Ernst, in four themes, called a. “‘ Romance,” b. 
* Lied,” c. “Intermezzo,” and d. “ Adieu,” we could 
not form a very favourable opinion; there appeared 
to be nothing original or striking in composition. 
A sonata for pianoforte and violin, by Sebastian Bach, 
was finely performed, but it partakes too much of the 
fugue character, and relies more upon the pleasure it 
may give to some for the sake of its calculated 
arrangement, than for its display of the grand re- 
sources of the instruments employed. Ernst played 
his rondo papageno with all the éclat it never fails to 
create. The vocal music was too plentifully inter- 
spersed, and of decidedly a dreary turn. Miss Dolby, 
who seems to have forsaken her better style, gave us 
two rather severe songs by Mendelssohn, and one by 
Wallace, the latter a very concentration of common- 
place and dullness. Mlle. Nissen sang a long aria 
from <Alexander’s Feast, and a longer one from 
Weber's Freyschutz; Miss Lucombe sang the 
“ Dove sei” of Haydn; Mlle. Vera and Mme. Mac- 
farren, also sang, so that, with the inflictions from 
some Herr Damcke and Herr Stigelli, two unmiti- 
gated German bores, the vocal part of the entertain- 
ment, intended as a relief, proved only a tedious 
obstruction. 








THE DRAMA. 

Adelphi. — Another version of L’Almanach de 
25,000 Adresses (brought out some years back at the 
Lyceum, under the title of Which Mr. Smith?) has 
been produced here, with some amusing variations 
from the original, and with complete success. The 
piece is of that class which sets all criticism com- 
pletely at defiance. Incidents probable and improbable, 
but of irresistible ‘ludicrousness, follow one another 
with such rapidity as to keep the audience in a roar, 
from the beginning to the end of the farce, for such 
it is, though divided into three acts or “ chapters,” as 
they are called in the bill. The part of the unhappy 
victim of the multiplicity of common names was per- 
sonated by Mr. Wright, with even more than his ac- 
customed huniour; and if a doubt is to be hinted as to 
whether the whole piece is not of a class that tres- 
passes beyond the true limits of even theatrical ab- 
surdity, it must be by.some critic who can resist such 
provocatives to mirth with greater fortitude than we 
can ourselves,—for ‘‘ who, alas! can /augh and then 
be wise?” The cast comprised several of the Adelphi 
favourites, including Mrs. Frank Mathews, Mr. Bed- 
ford, and Mr. Munyard, and in the first act the scene 
of a coffee-room was set with unusual care and atten- 
tion to effect. 


NEW DRAMAS. 
Strathmore. A Tragic Play, in Five Acts. By 

J. W. Marston. Mitchell. 

The Witch-Wife. A Drama, in Five Acts. By 

H. Spicer. Bosworth. 

Bors authors are successful dramatists, as has been 
witnessed in The Patrician’s Daughter of the one, 
and Honesty, Judge Jeffreys, &c., of the other. One 
error, in the present instance, is common to both: 
they have spun into the tedious measure of five acts 
the matter which would have been far better 
developed in three. In Mr. Marston’s play, Roland 
and Fanchette are all too much, and especially as 
they are vainly emulative of the comic, and dis- 
cordant with the noble tone of the principal action 
and sentiment; and even in the circumstances and 
dialogue belonging to these there is a certain degree 
of sameness and monotony. Mr. Spicer’s aim not 
being so high, we may the less reluctantly admit the 
spinning out, but still we feel that compression would 
have been a virtue. 

Strathmore is founded on Scott's Old Mortality, 
the chief incident on Morton’s conduct in that novel, 
and the character of John Balfour on its delineation 
there. The rest is more of the poet’s own invention. 
As we have criticised and offered some general 
remarks on its representation at the Haymarket, we 
shall now seek only to exhibit a few of the fine 
passages which extorted our applanse when delivered, 
in the heat of declamation, on the stage. The aged 





Covenanting Minister, Keith, thus describes th 
slaughter of some of his flock: — 


“ A strain of supplication blent with praise 
Rose with one voice from hundreds, when a cry 
Rang from the hills—The Foe!—The Oppressor!~ 

hence! 

Unarmed, we fled ; but malice, swifter far 
Than love of life, pursued. From throats of fire 
The deadly missile leapt. Some sank in flight ; 
Others with upraised hands, whose happy souls 


O’ertook their mounting prayers. Then midst oy — 


band 
Plunged the destroyers. With fierce yells they cried, 
The Test! the Test !—The lifted sabre fell 
On all who spurned that oath; the goodly youth— 


The old man’s prop—dropped from him, and expired; | 


The mother’s arm, locked round her boy, relaxed, 
And left the orphan to the orphan’s God!” 


This narration excites a thirst for revenge, wi) 


Hamilton (a puritan in the cause with Burley 
says,— 
“ Let those go forth who falter. By this deed 
Which I adopt for all, we’ve shut out mercy ; 
Before us gleams the sword, behind us yawns 
The gulf of law ; and we’ve cut down the bridge 
That spanned the chasm! We are driven back 
To the last gate of the citadel, and there— 
There let us stand—a living wall to guard, 
Or a piled mound of death, that earth may know 
The road to freemen’s rights is o’er their graves!” 
We have marked this as a very problematic 
speech, if not a perfect bull. How you can ett 
down a bridge to stop your peril in two ways—befor 
and behind, puzzles our faculty; at least, the 
metaphor, particularly when followed by the ims 
of being driver, back to the last gate of the citade, 
is dimly uncertain and obscure. Neither are w 
clear of the next quotation, though, apparently, 
pithily expressed and telling in delivery. 
“ Tsabel. Katharine, 
You love this man; defend him! 
Katharine. You have said 
I love him. 
Isabel. Well! 
Katharine. That’s my defence. I'll not 


Assert in words, the truth on which I’ve cast 
The stake of life! I love him, and am silent.” 


Strathmore’s sentences are generally striking. Ht 
is asked if he serve the king, and he replies— 


“ T’d guard his life, but still more guard his justice — 
When cruel impious men surround the throne 
And block up all the avenues to power, 

Which should be highways for the meanest foot 
That treads a country’s soil,—I hold him loyal, 
Who claims a pathway to the sacred seat, 

And says—Approach and fear not !” 


He is then urged “ how little submission costs, 
and he gloriously answers,— 


* It costs no gold, no sweat 
Of brow, no toil of limb. It costs the Man. 
What is Man without Conscience ?”” 


In the next, we think, he goes too far, for hy 
justifies the murder of the Archbishop of St. Andrews: 


“ When bad men 
Stain a just cause, it most needs honest men 
To efface the blot.” 


But not, with your leave, by barbarous assassilt 
tion, which is adding a deeper stain to the wickel 
blot. Occasionally he degenerates into sometbiit 
like rant. Hamilton asks, “What hear’st tho 
brother ?” and be answers,— 


“ The crash of some great sin, performed and purposed, 
Hath wakened Fate, and space reverberates 
Her doom in thunder! All the seas of sound 
Dash it against my brain ; it blinds my sight; 
It fills the world up!—Murder’s doom is Death! 


Katharine’s warm definition of love is better:— 


“ You know what love is—that it draws 
Into itself all passion, hope, and thought, 
The heart of life, to which all currents flow 
From every vein of being, which if chill’d 
The streams are ice for ever ?” , 
She 


This character is drawn full of the passiou. ° 
tells her brother’s wife,— 


“ Ah, no fear 
For you and Henry! In your temperate love 
No danger lurks. ’Tis in the torrid heart _ 
Which teems at once with all the fruits of life, 
In worship of its sun—that lightnings brood! 
It is the richest garden of the south 
The lava turns to ashes! 
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Isabel. Curb this wildness. 
I am as you, a woman ; and can feel ; 
But grief like yours is passion’s rhapsody, 
Which I refuse an echo. 
Katharine. And, I need none. 
Be warned by me: Hold every mortal joy 
With a loose touch, for hope’s a parasite 
That clasps the soul to slay it. We make gods 
To crush us when we crown them! 
Isabel. Then abjure them. 
Katharine. Idolatry abjures not! 


We here copy two striking saws :— 


“ Baffled hope 
Would drive him into vengeance, for base minds 
Revenge their disappointments as their wrongs. | 
* * * * 


It despairs.” 


He has no Future who betrays the Past ;” 


and with them conclude our brief extracts. Two or 
three of the scenes are highly wrought up, especially 
those between the hero and heroine, and the last two 
the best of all, both for language and dramatic effect. 
We cannot so much commend the repeated long 
dialogues between Isabel and Brycefield, but rather 
consider them as adding to the length more than the 
strength of the play. It is, nevertheless, very honour- 
able of the author’s genius, and quite a wonder in the 
disheartened condition of the British stage and 
dramatic literature, 

Mr. Spicer, as we have remarked, affects the 
ancient style of the Elizabethan era, and to a degree 
which must be censured as a departure from every 
rule of elevated or even intelligible composition. He 
seems to imagine a sense in old words and phrases 
which they do not possess, and thus to leave us to 
guess where we ought to understand. The witchery 
in the forest reminds us of its inimitable model in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, Gabb of Slender, and 
other characters of Shaksperian originals. Sir Gerard 
Mole has also his prototype in the elder drama, though 
one of the most original parts ; Cecil, his neice, is a 
well-drawn stage heroine, and Matthew Hopkins, the 
famous Witchfinder, is also dramatized with much 
ability. Mr. Gaspey's successful novel, The Witch- 
finder, published by Messrs. Longman a good many 
years ago, and Mr. Ainsworth’s Lancashire Witches, 
offered different views of that murderous personage, 
and of the fate of such as were victims to the super- 
stitions of which he made so vile a use. The merit 
of the playis that it keeps always moving ; and there 
are many little bits in it of true poetical flavour. 
The innocent young Cecil’s confession of love is an 
instance :-— 

“ You've spoiled 
The calmest, sunniest, and most innocent dream !— 
I thought I was a child . . . O love—love—love! 
If you enrich us, ’tis but a debt repaid— 
You robbed us first, therefore we owe you nothing. 
Iam a slave now—must be docile—grave— 
Never climb trees again, nor care for skipping ! 
O, if you knew how I have nursed this dream— 
This happy, careless, thoughtless, tear/ess dream— 
You would have spared it for a while—not plucked 
This young old age upon me! Heav’n forgive you !” 

Sir Gerard's lament is another touching, natural 
morsel :— 

“I'm very old—these three days—and I sit 

Alone, with dry eyes, moping. It is hard 
That old age cannot weep, but must cage up 
Its burning woes within the heart’s dry veins, 
Till time quench life and all !” 

Bnt we need not multiply these examples, and we 
Will not enter into any illustration of blemishes. 

But these dramas bring a host of neglected 
memories upon us, which we might have added, but 
for the burden, to our long task on poetical statistics. 
Alas, here before us is The Lords of Ellingham, by 
Mr. Spicer, published years ago, and re-published 
last year. It is a deep and tragic story, more melo- 
dramatic than regular, but stirring indeed, with many 
Poetical passages, and striking and impressive in the 
denouement. 

Armand, a Play, in five acts, by Anna Cora Mowatt 
(Newberry), is that by which the lady first acquired, 
and deservedly, her literary fame in America, and 
preceded her coming amongst us, to shine with equal 
lustre as an admired actress, and do as much to 
advance the success and reputation of English writers 
as she had done her own. The drama ran at the 
Marylebone Theatre during twenty-one successive 





nights, and the talents of the fair writer were crowned 
with unequivocal applause. 

Adrian, a Tragedy, in five acts (Bosworth), with a 
plot of some difficulty to work out, and we fear we 
must say not distinguished enough in any branch to 
merit marked encomium. 

Gertrude, a Tragedy, in five acts, by M. T. 
Collins (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), comes very 
nearly within the same category. It is of the time 
of Henry VIII., but does not bear the antique stamp. 
The conclusion is very violent. 

Pharaoh, a Dramatic Poem, reprinted from the 
Metropolitan Magazine by the Rev. S. Spink, (Kent 
and Richards,) is a very creditable performance, and 
merited the separate publication after its serial life. 
Its appearance in a contemporary removes it from our 
criticism, whilst we cannot withhold our praise. 

Enough of the tragic for one Gazette. We shall, 
however, endeavour to discharge our debt to several 
more dramas which have desert enough to claim 
more particular notice. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


MS. LETTER FROM BP. HORNE TO DR. FAIRFAX, N.D, 
THERE is a dramatical performance which will soon 
make its appearance in the world. The opening of 
the second act will (1’'ll be bold to say) discover a 
scene beyond the utmost efforts of human imagina- 
tion, grand, sublime, and awful. The curtain rises 
to the sound of 120 musicians playing in the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump. On the upper end 
of infinity appears a stately throne hung upon 
nothing, supported by a centripetel and centrifugal 
force. On it sits the ghost of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Knight, surrounded by a numerous offspring, gravity, 
elasticity, magnetism, and electricity, in their proper 
habits and attitudes, 


“MATTHEW LAMBERT’S MUSTARDMEN,” 

The Brafferton name for the Heron. ; 
Otp Tommy Crake, a worthy agricultural labourer, 
who lived at the above-named place, in the county of 
Durham, had a small plot of mustard growing in one 
corner of his little holding, and on a certain day he 
expected a seedsman from Darlington, of the name 
of Matthew Lambert, to view and purchase the pro- 
duce. On that day Tommy was mending his fences, 
(with a mate,) having left his spouse, Peggy, with 
instructions to call to him when the man of seeds 
came. No summons, however, came for a long time; 
at last a heron flew unseen over his head, on its pas- 
sage from Sand-Holm, near Ketton, to Morden-Carrs, 
crying “Crake,” “Crake,” “Crake!” “Let me 
away,” said Tommy, “no doubt the mustardman’s 
arrived, for I hear my wife Peggy's voice at last.” 


PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS ON THE WEATHER, 
SEASONS, AND HUSBANDRY. 


He that owns the cow goes nearest the tail. 

It is by the head the cow gives milk. 

The year lasts longer than Yule. 

Such as is Friday—such is Sunday. 

The sun will break through slender clouds. 

Shines like the sun after a tempest.—* Patient Grisall.” 

After great cold heat is comfortable. 

Blind-man’s holiday—Darkness. 

Bleed cattle in the wane of the moon. 

A reddish circle about the moon at the full denotes much 
wind. 

The moon at iv. days old, having her horns sharp and 
pointed very bright, it predicts fair weather till the full, 
if not till the month’s end. 

A bright, clear, or shining circle about the moon at the full, 
promises fair weather, and predicts many fair days to 


ensue. 

The stars looking dull, and the moon’s horns blunted, fore- 
tell a change in nature. 

From that part of the rainbow which first begins to break 
or vanish, wind will arise and bring great showers. 

If the rainbow vanishes as it were altogether, fair weather 
will ensue. 

If the rainbow be broken in many parts, tempestuous winds 
are gathering in the air. 

The Ignis-Fatuus seen in autumn, or beginning of winter, 
foretells a cold sharp winter but a fruitful summer. 

Spare fuel for the winter. 

Drive a cow to the hall and she'll run to the dyre. 





East or west, home is best. 
Would make you believe the moon was made of a green 


cheese. 

One grain of pepper is worth a cartload of hailstones. 

You must have it summer’d and winter’d. 

When it thunders the thief b (Not so! Re- 
member the Mirfield murders.) 

Drink wine in winter for cold, in summer for heat. 

Perhaps you’d have cherries at Christmas ! 

He sits up by moonshine and lies a-bed by sunshine. 

If thou wouldst have a good crop, sow with thy hand, but 
pour not out of the sack. 

If you will have no ill the six days, you may play the 
seventh. 

If you sleep till noon, you have no right to say that the days 
are short. 

In fair weather prepare for the foul. 

It rains in summer as well as in winter. 

Tll sowers make ill harvests. 

Neither coat nor cloak will hold out against rain upon rain, 

If you feed your hens with ‘hanks, they will lay no eggs. 

One cloud is enough to eclipse all the sun. 

Quiet sleep feels no foul weather. 

Set not your house on fire to be revenged of the moon, 

Sleeping all the morning makes it night till noon. 

Tell me it snows, 

M, A. D. 


P. B. 1849. 








VARIETIES. 

Royal College of Physicians,—The Harveian Oration 
on Saturday was pronounced by Dr. Badeley, of 
Chelmsford, before a numerous assembly, about a 
hundred of whom dined together (as only doctors, espe- 
cially such as have published on Diet and Regimen, 
do dine) in the College. The Latinity of the Oration 
was much admired, and the suggestion for throwing 
the doors of fellowship open to deserving candidates, 
instead of limiting admission to the graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge, was received with applause. 

A Scientific Soirée.—Mr. Gassiot entertained on 
Monday evening Lord Rosse and a brilliant assem- 
blage of the men of science. Amongst the several 
objects of attraction the lion was Mr, Gassiot’s ex- 
tensive series of Grove’s battery, and the exhibition 
of electric power from its 100 pairs (the poles laid on 
in the dining-room or at the end of the lawn) was 
truly grand—the arc, the combustion of metals, the 
light, the ignition of twelve feet of platinum wire, 
&e. His water-battery consisting of a series of 3600, 
Hjorth’s electro-magnetic engine, Wilmot’s. electro- 
magnetic signals, &., were also exhibited in opera- 
tion. Likewise Melloni’s polarization of heat appa- 
ratus, constructed by Rhumkorff, Wheatstone’s beau- 
tiful wave machine, &c. &c. This last invention of 
Professor Wheatstone’s is exceedingly ingenious, 
affording a mechanical exposition of every problem in 
the undulatory theory of light. 

Progress of Archeology.—We are glad to notice a 
meeting held at Archbishop Holgate’s School, in the 
city of York, June 23rd, when an association appears 
to have been founded, to be called the “ Yorkshire 
Antiquarian Club,” forthe purpose of examining from 
time to time, and carefully preserving, objects of 
antiquarian interest within the county, and making 
accurate drawings and plans of all objects of interest 
that may be discovered in the progress of public 
works—such as railways, sanitary improvements in 
drains, &c. &c.,—and preserving all matters that may 
in any way tend to illustrate the history of the county, 

Royal Botanic Garden.—The last Exhibition of 
the season took place on Wednesday; when a very 
fine display of American plants, and also of fruits, 
attracted a crowd of promenaders, and the day went 
off in the most satisfactory manner. 

The Zoological Society at its monthly meeting on 
Tuesday elected several new members, and we are 
glad to learn from the Report that in the month of 
June there were 9087 visitors more than in the 
corresponding month of last year. It was stated that 
above 120 animals had been added to the menagerie 
since the preceding meeting, including those from the 
Viceroy of Egypt, obtained through the good offices 
of the Honourable C. A. Murray. Among them, 
eleven species of reptiles were indigenous to that 
country, and now imported for the first time. The 
Sambur deer and Australian crested dove, and other 
mammals and birds, had bred in the Gardens in June. 
The whole statement was satisfactory, and showed 
progressive improvement. 
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Sale of Messrs. Lyte's Library.—In our notice of 
this extensive book sale in our last number, we 
omitted to mention that the sale will commence on 
each evening at 6 o’clock—an arrangement which, 
we doubt not, will attract many collectors, whose 
avocations prevent them attending auctions in the 
earlier part of the day. 

The Stationers’ and Paper-makers’ Provident So- 
ciety, Mr. Dickinson, president, observed its anni- 
versary in the London Tavern, on Tuesday, Mr. W. 
Joynson in the chair. The report was very satis- 
factory, and the subscription more so; for it 
amounted to above 1400/., and being added to the 
balance already in hand, raised the total to something 
like 100/. above 10,000/., the sum decided upon to be 
set apart as a permanent fund. The attainment of 
this object by such liberality was hailed with great 
applause by the company. 

Traffic in Criminals.—An association has been 
formed and a subscription entered upon in Van 
Dieman’s Land to raise a fund for sending convicts 
whose sentences have expired back to England. 
This promises to be a pretty trade in transportation 
and return cargoes! But the Tasmanians seem 
resolute to resent, as far as in them lies, the applica- 
tion of the system to their rising colony. 

Stamped Bread.—A very useful measure has been 
hinted at in the House of Commons—viz., that every 
loaf sold by the baker should have its weight stamped 
upon it. Such a precaution might save the poor from 
many a fraud. It is pity that quality as well as 
quantity could not be more correctly ascertained and 
authenticated. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Bowlby (H. B.) On the Resurrection of the Flesh, 8vo, 
5 


8. 

Froude’s Nemesis of Faith, second edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Foxton’s (F. J.) Popular Christianity, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Heurtley’s (C. A.) Bampton Lectures, second edition, 8yo, 
9s. 


Jones's Gardeners’ Receipts, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
a ¢ sf.) On the Ki of Cod Liver Oil, 8vo, cloth, 


Life of Christ, 8vo, illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
Mantell’s ee xy on a Pebble, square, cloth, 5s. 
Maurice's (F. D.) Serthons on Prayer Book, 12mo, cloth, 


5s. 6d. 

Meditations on the Collects, in Verse, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Oxeden’s God’s Message to the Poor, 2s. 6d. 

Pastor of Wellbourn and his Flock, 18mo, 2s. 

Peile’s (T. W.) Annotations, vol, 2; Galatians to Colossians, 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 

People’s Journal, vol. 7, 8vo, 5s. 

Punch, vol, 16, 4to, cloth, 8s. 

Spiritual Reign ; an Essay on the Coming of Jesus, second 
edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Tracts for Christian Seasons, vol. 2, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


{This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
1849, 
July ; 


9 
10 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


’ Collision of the “ Europa” and “ Charles Bartlett.” 
81n.—This melancholy catastrophe brings to my mind the 
following beautiful e in one of Cowper’s letters :— 
** When in some of the high southern latitudes, and in a dark 
night, a of lightning discovered to Captain 
Cook a vessel, which glanced along close by his side, and 
which, but for the lightning, he must have ran foul of. Both 
the danger and the transient light that showed it, were un- 
doubtedly designed to convey to him this wholesome instruc- 
tion, that a particular Providence attended him; and that 
he was not only preserved from evils of which he had notice, 
it from many more of which he had no information, or 
even the least suspicion. What unlikely conti jes may 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar 
Squanz.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
is now OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), One 
Shilling. Catalogue, One ——s-. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, including the TOWN 
COLLECTION of the EARL of YARBOROUGH, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





TTY GALLERY, NOW OPEN at the 
SOCIETY of ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 





OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 

COLOURS.—The FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST, each day, 

from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 





WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of this SOCIETY is now OPEN at their Gallery, 
Fivty-tugen, PALL MALL, near ST. JAMES’S PALACE, from 
Nine o’clock till Dusk. —Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





KETCHING from NATURE.—DICKINSON’S 
VADE MECUM, a portable pendium of every requisite for 
the above purpose, containing Colour Box, Easel, Drawing Board, 
and Seat, d in an dibly small compass, the size not 
exceeding 12 in. by 4 in., and weighing scarcely more than an 
ordinary sketch book. The inventors confidently assert that nothing 
has hitherto been designed for artists so valuable as this arrangement. 
To be seen at Messrs. Dickinson and Co.’s, 114, New Bond Street. 











IGH SCHOOL, in Connexion with the 

LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION.—WANTED, 

a HEAD MASTER.—A Gentleman is Wanted to Undertake the 

Entire Superi a and M v4 of the High School, in con- 
nexion with the Liverpool Mech Instituti 

The School is designed for a Seminary, im which Youths may be 
adequately prepared either for beoeeye | upon University Studies, or 
for engaging in the ordinary business of life, and the Education given 
is theretore of the most liberal and comprehensive character. 

The Head Master must be a thorough Classical Scholar, with such 
a knowledge of other b hes of Instructiov, and of the business of 
Education generally, as will enable him to direct efficiently the whole 
course of Study pursued ix the School, and to select Qualified Persons 
to act under him as Teachers. 

The Emoluments will depend altogether upon the success of the 
School. The fees at present received would yield to the Head 
Master an income of from £350 to £400 annum, but this 
amount may probably soon be more than doubled. 

Applications must be lodged on or before the 20th July. The 
Appoi is i ded to be made on or before the Ist of August, 
and = areca elected will be required to enter on his duties on 
1st October. 

Further Particulars will be given by the Secretary, to whom all 
Communications on the subject may be addressed. 

(Signed) W. NICHOL, Secretary. 














Mount Street, 19 June, 1849. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


The Library of the late Rev. H. F. LYTE. 
OUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL by 


kJ AUCTION, at their House, 22, Fleet Street, on MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, and thirteen following evenings (Saturday and 
Sunday evenings excepted) the Extensive and very Valuable LIBRARY 
of the late Rev. H. F. LYTE, with the Additions made since his death 
by his Son, the late J. W. M. Lyte, Esq.; comprising Books of un- 
common rarity and interest in various departments of Literature; 
among which will be found a rich collection of the Holy Scriptures, 
Versions thereof, and Commentaries thereupon; the best Editions of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church, the Writings of the 
Reformers, from Wickiiff and Huss, to Luther and his Successors in 
all countries; Roman Catholic Authors against the Reformers and 
the Ref i ( i ing C jes and Church 
Discipline during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Works of the 
Puritans and of the Nonjurors, a large Collection of English, Irisb, 
and Scotch Authors published abroad; Old Poetry and Romances, 
Books printed iv the XVth Century, and English Books in Black 
Letter, Ancient Volumes in Manuscript, and a great number of 
Articles of epee gy “ana curiosity. 

A. es will be forwarded to gentlemen favouring 8. and B. with 
their ress. 








A h 





nevertheless take place! How improbable that two ships 
should dash against each other in the midst of the vast 
Pacific Ocean, and that steering contrary courses from parts 
of the world so immensely distant from each other, they 
should yet move so exactly ina line, as to clash, fill, and go to 
the bottom, in. a sea, where all the ships in the world might 
be so dispersed as that none should see another ! 


We propose to give Mr. Merryweather’s, letter in our 





graphs, the Collection of the late George Morgan Smith, Esq. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, July 9th, avd Follcwing Day, 
at One O'clock most punctually, the interesting Collection of 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, in which will be found many rare and 
curious specimens of a highly interesting character, English and 
Foreign Sovereigns and Nobles, 8 ‘ ders, Divines, 
Lawyers, ical Men, Poets, Artists, Musicians, Actors, &c. A 
Collection of Rare Play Bills, &c.—May now be Viewed.—Catalogues 
will be Sent on Application. 








THE PLANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR, 
T= PLANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR 


ean be used in bed, in the dark. orin a railway or moving 

carriage, or on ship-board, and will with ease, safety, and expedition 
effectually remove the beard without the possibility of cutting the 
skin. 

Descriptive particulars and testimonials sent post free. 

Every razor made of the finest tempered steel. and warranted, 

Cash Prices—Best ivory handles, 16s. per pair; pair in rassia bor, 
2is.; black handles, 12s. per pair; ivory handles, with electro gilt 
guard, 10s. Gd.each. Sent free in pairs or singly for 8d. each razor, 

C. STEWART and CO., Patentees, 22, Charing Cross, London, 
Retail, Wholesale, and for Exportation. i 

N.B.—Booksellers in the country can be appointed agents for the 
sale of this Razor. Apply to the Patentee. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
ded for i 


FLOWERS is strongly or Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and oe the SKIN, and in giving it a bloomin, 
and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume a 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the 
skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from 
every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its use onlya 
short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 
2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass 
Business is carried on in OXFORD STREET ONLY. The 
i very ive, and contain an ample assortment of the 
best description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance,a 
Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas. 
250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


OOPER’S EXTRACT of TARAXACUM 
(Dandelion).—Mr. Hooper is favoured with the most satis 
factory communications respecting this preparation, which, since 
1842, he has carefully given his attention to. It is highly recom 
mended by the most eminent of the faculty—-Drs. Prcut, Rigby, 
Gairdener, Chambers, Watson, Latham, Johnson, Williams, Scott, 
Locock, Jephson, Budd, Todd, Bird, Sir David Davies, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr. Fergusson, Aston Key, Guthrie, and others. With Seltzer 
Water it forms a pleasant draught. Orders sent carriage free to any 
part of the kingdom. Seltzer Water, 4s. per dozen.— Hooper, Oper: 
tive Chemist, Pall Mall East, London, and 55, Grosvenor Street. 


ELTZER WATER, 4s. dozen; 

FACHINGEN WATER, 4s. dozen; VICHEY, PULLNA, and 
others, at a reduction of 25 percent. Prepared, according to the most 
accurate analysis, by Hoorer, Operative Chemist. 

Potash Water, 3s. doz.; Magnesia Water, 3s. doz.; Soda Water, 
3s, doz.; Arated Benzoate of Potash Water, 68. doz.; and Erated 
Benzoate of Ammonia Water, 6s. doz. i 3 

The Benzoate Waters are agreeable and highly useful in preventing 
the return of Gout. 1 

The London Mineral Water Pump Room, Now Open, at 7, Pall Mal 




















East. 
‘Beers, Operative Chemist, 55, Grosvenor Street, and 7, Pall Mall 
East. 





URE of STAMMERING.—Mr. THOMAS 

HUNT, M.R.S.L., may be Consulted, at 224, Regent Street, 

from February to the end of June in each season. Mr. H. ota 

upils at Swanage, Dorset, for the months of July, August, am 

September, returning to Town for October and November. A Pro- 

spectus, containing testimonials, &c., of cures effected during the last 
22 years, sent on application as above. 





EAFNESS.—Laptes’ HeEap-DreEss— 
The MIMOSA, or FLOWER CORNET, may be worn en 
Walking, Morning, and Evening Dress.—W. PINE has perfected an 
registered this elegant and efficient Ear-Flower, which may aig 
without detection, with all the advantages of an Ear-Trumpet. 
be obtained only of Mr. W. PINE, 352, STRAND, one door | 
Wellington Street.—Pine’s Dionysian and Tympanum Vibrator, sul! . 
to every degree of Deafness, with all other acoustic improvements, 
various prices. 


D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, of 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his << 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watche 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen al 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; coger ppl 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, nl 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the a beneficial ¢ ae 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The + 900 hae 
Perrone Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is foun sass 
anag ble d i i on the hands, and on Laat 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The oo Parrnouine Sie itia 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritatio 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. oil 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, mies 
“Dispensary Soar,’’is prepared for inveterate outiouee eres 
of long standing; and, from experience in several pub 2s it bas 
where it has been employed in washing children’s hea Sagi 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protectio 
the troublesome complaintknown asringworm. =| slable or 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, 18 ba on aftet 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying or of 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many rote: 
typhus and other gi be idered anti 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, at 
12 anv 13, Ticeuonne Sraget, RucEent’s QuADBAN?: 
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4 LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, Established by R Charter of King George, a.p. 
1720, the first for Life, Fire, and Marine Assurance. a 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
avd not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. Established 1838, 


BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. James Law Jones, Esq. 
John Barnard, Esq. John Koill, ~e 
George Denny, Esq. John Nolloth, sq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq., F.R.S. Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. Esq. 
. Anthony Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, Esq. 
Auditors—{ E. Greenway, Esq. "deine P. Jones, Esq. 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard, and Dimsdale. Commercial 
Bankers—4 Bank of London. London and County Banking Com- 


ny. 

Stastitene hae. Billing, M.D., F.R.S. T. W. Jones, M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. John Dalrymple, Esq., F.R.S. 
Standing Counsel—Russell Gurney, Esq., Q.C. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 


The business of this Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life A The Premi are mod and 
may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise: a portion may re- 
main on credit. Parties going to the East or West Indies, &c., are 
assured at very mod rates. Resid in Canada, Australia, and 
many other places allowed without extra charge. Advances are made 
to assurers on undoubted personal and other security. Attention is 
requested to the detailed Prospectuses of the Company. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 











DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


(84 BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, WATERLOO PLACE, & 52, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
Tuas Cursnowm, Chairman. 
Ricaanp Haatierx Kennepry, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of 
Mutual Assurance. The First Division of Profits was declared at a 
General Meeting of Members held on the 26th May ult., agreeably to 
the Deed of Settlement, when a Bonus of 30 per Cent. was given in 

duction of future premi on all Policies which had been in force 
five years, and hereafter this Society will make an Annual Division of 


rofits, 
Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first five 
rs. 


years. 
a The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
10n :— 





Just published, 2 vols, post 8vo, 18s., (to be had at all the Libraries,) 


FANNY HERVEY; OR, THE MOTHER'S CHOICE. 


A Gale of 


Social Wife. 


THIS STORY FORMS THE NEW WORK IN CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL FICTIONS, ETC. 


“ Here is assuredly a new competitor for pone favour. ‘Fanny Hervey’ is a delightfully-told story, and so unlike the 


productions of any of our living and 


manner the book approaches more nearly to Miss Austin’s writings 


Examiner. 


novelists, that it can be attributed to none of them. Both 


in matter and in 
than to any of our more modern favourites.”— 


“ Out of elements exceedingly simple in themselves, the author of ‘Fanny Hervey’ has constructed a story of the 
* 


deepest tragic power. 


* ‘The novel is entitled to take rank among the best works of fiction.” —John Bull. 


“ No one can read this really clever and interesting tale without being reminded of Miss Austin’s admired produc- 


tions.”—Jerrold’s News. 


“ The author—we think we may say authoress—of this two-volume story, is new to the public, but will not be long so. 
She may take place at once in the front rank of modern writers of fiction. We can safely commend her work most highly 


for several excellencies.”—Odbserver. 


“ The authoress is a graceful rather than a powerful, writer—is very easy and natural, with something of an Austin- 


like truthfulness about her.”—Atilas. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 








T™ QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIX., 
is Published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS: 


. Herschel’s Astronomical Observations at the Cape. 
° — Life of Thomas Campbell. 
ess. 
. Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals. 
. Law of Marriage—Mr. Wortley’s Bill. 
. Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States, 
. Austria and Central Italy. 
T. Dem 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, an Elaborate Work on 


HE CONWAY AND BRITANNIA 
TUBULAR BRIDGES.—The Conway and Britannia Tubular 
Bridges, together with an ample Account of the Experiments which 
Originated and Developed the present Form and Construction of 
these Bridges, with an Experimental Investigation, on Hollow Beams, 
Constructed of Wrought Iron. By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, C.E. 
tl d by E In large 8vo, price £2 2s. 





London: John Weale, 59, High Holborn; Longman and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CLXXXI. 
will be published on THURSDAY NEXT. 


London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 





Annual 
Premium 
hitherto paid. 


. de 


Annual 
Premium 
now payable. 


Age when| Amount 


Reduction of 
Assured. | Assured. 


30 per cent. 





6 
4 
4 
8 


1 








14, Waterloo Place, A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 





‘(HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE; and 
28, REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
Lrastuir of the Prorrtetons Unrestrictep. 
Moperare Premiums inthe Friar DerPartMeENt. 
ae re ae Na the Lire Deraatment. 
; , insuring the f L e 
tin __ oe — rod LA, easebold Property at the termina. 
ersons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 24th in- 
Stant are respectfully reminded that Seovigns for the renewal! of the 
— will be found at the Head Offices in London and Liverpool, and 
n the hands of the respective Agents; and those who, preferring the 
security offered by this Company, may desire to remove their Insu- 
rances, are informed that no expense will be incurred by such re- 


moval. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary in London. 


SWINTON B 
Sine 16: thee, OULT, Secretary to the Company. 


BRITISH BANK.—The British Bank have now 


removed their Offices from 52. Threadneedle Street, to thei 
temporary business premises, No. 16, Token House Yard, Lothbury. 


B&ITIsH BANK.—As the Deed of Consti- 
n is now in the course of Signat by th 
Preparatory : . Bank being Incorporated by Roxat, pope 
8 for the ing unallotted Shares, addressed t : 
Secretary. must be accompanied by the Preliminary Deposit an 
re.—Temporary Offices, 16, Token House Fard, Lothbury, London 














S HIR TS.—THE ZETETIQUE SHIRTS: 
the meet May 2nd, 1849, Act 6 and 7 Vic., ¢. 65.—These are 
CAUTION comfortable and best fitting Shirts ever invented, 
wide rege | Shirt is Stamped, and sold only by the manu. 
Shillie’, wee, Six for Forty Shillings, or Three for Twenty-one 
Thirt ~~ -B. The Non-Registerei Shirts are Six for Twenty, 
Coloured Shur? Ave Shillings. Also, all the Newest Patterns in 
Soalvend ee Instructions for Self-measurement, with List of 
aide, i Ag sent Post Free.—J. W. BLACKBURN, 47, Cheap- 





Inst published, price 6s. 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. LXV., for JULY, 1849. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Lost Writings of Antiquity—The Remains of 8 


Just published, 
r[eeAtos on BAROMETERS: an Explana- 


tory Pamphlet on the Aneroid, a newly invented portable Baro- 
meter, with a short Historical Notice on Barometers in general, their 
Construction and Use; accompanied by a full, clear, and accurate 
Table for determining the Measurement of Heights; illustrated with 
Woodcuts, By EDWARD J. DENT, F.R.A.S. Price 1s, 6d.; or 
forwarded post free on receipt of 24 postage stamps.—33, Cockspur 
Street; 82, Strand; and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 
The price of the Aneroid is £3 3s., including pamphlet. 





2. Taylor’s Poems. 

3. Rationalism. 

4. Warburton’s Prince Rupert, &c. 
5. The Church in Greece. 

6. Allies’s Journal in France. 





8. Scripture and Geology. 
9. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c. 


John and Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 





In 12mo, pp. 300, with Illustrative Woodcuts, 


BIBLICAL READING BOOK for 
SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, 
Containing, with Ill ‘ive Sketches in Sacred G 
and Antiquities, 
A LIFE OF CHRIST, 
And forming a Popular Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, 
especially those of the New Testament. 
By the Author of the 
“PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





graphy, History, 





EVILS OF COMMUNISM—BENEFITS OF ASSOCIATION. 


This forms the Introductory Chapter to Mr. Buckingham’s new 
Work, entitled, 


N ATIONAL EVILS AND PRACTICAL 
REMEDIES; with the Ground Plan, in Perspective View, of a 
new MODEL TOWN, and an E ination of the following Problems 
of pressing interest—viz. The True Principles of Taxation—National 
System of Emigration and Colonisation—Ontlines of a New Reform 
Bill—Purification of Elections, and Regeneration of Ireland. In one 
large octavo volume, of about 550 pages, with Two Engravings, bound 
in cloth and lettered, price 15s. 


Published by Peter Jackson, London. Orders received by all 
Booksellers. 








LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY; 
the TRIUMPH of TRUTH; and other Poems; by FRITZ 


and LIOLETT, in one vol . 6d., wi 
the 10th instant. a ee 


Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row;"and Olivier, Pall!Mall. 








NEW WORK BY ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS. 


On the 30th of June will be published (by James Gilbert, 49, Pater- 
noster Row) the Second — One Shilling, of a New 
jan =o a Work (to be completed in about twenty numbers), 
entit 


TH PERAMBULATIONS OF A FLEA. 


“The introduction leaps off in a lively style, and affords ground for 
presuming that the young lady’s efforts will be catching.”—Literary 
Gazette. 


“ Miss Hendriks writes in a playful and witty strain, and promises 
to work up a very entertaining story.”—The Era. 
A NEW POEM, 


CHIT CHAT. Just published by the same Author, with Portrait 
of the Author, price 7s. 6d., in One Volume, 


The above may be had of all Booksellers, 





Just published, 
L® MOYEN AGE ET LA RENAISSANCE, 


publié sous la direction litteraire de M. Paul Lacroix et sous 

la direction artistique de M. Ferdinand Seré. Edition illustrée de 250 
grandes peintures miniatures, 250 grandes gravures sur bois et sur 
cuivre et de 800 gravures sur bois intercalées dans le texte; repre+ 
sentant plus de 4000 chefs d’ceuvre et objets du moyen age et la 
i 83 Livrai at 1s. 6d. each of this magnificent work 

ined, as well as prosp and speci- 
Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 








are on sale, and may be ob 
men numbers, of W. Jeffs, 
15, Burlington Arcade. 





HE MEDICAL TIMES, Published this Day, 

_ commences a New Volume. Contents :—Lectures on Practical 
Toxicology, by H. Letheby, M.B.—On Ophthalmic Surgery, by H. H. 
Walton, Esq., F.R.C.S.— Medical Schools of Germany, by Dr. 
Bushnan; and other Original Communications.—The Progress of 
Natural and Physical Science.— Editorial Articles on Medical Income, 
and the Times Newspaper.—“ Cholera in Blackfriars.”—“ Physio! 
ot a ot bed usual Corres; lence, Reviews, 

edic ews. Annu ubseriptions payable in advance, post free, 

25s. Post-office Orders payable to the Publishers, Wm. 8. Orr and 
Co., at the Office, 147, Strand. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
———+—— 


Ee 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 


Lady KAYE’S BRITISH HOMES 
AND FOREIGN WANDERINGS. 2 vols. 21s. 


“As a picture gallery of the different genera and ies of 
English and inal nob nobility, a kind of natural history of the 
aristocracy, these volumes, from the pen of oue of Senate, 

- are admirably execated. The parvenus in the w of rank and 
fashion, the bankrupt in purse or character, and the nobly bred 
and truly honourab! *. all these in great variety of individual cha- 
racter, are portrayed by the dashing peucil of the noble authoress 
in pony? and inimitable ae. s. But unrivalled as these volumes 

they are not 
tens interesting on account of the — history with which 
he sketches are interwoven.”—John Bull 





It. 


Mr. DISRAELI’S CONINGSBY. 
Cuzar Stanpanp Epiti0n, with a New Preface, and Portrait, 
1 vol. 6s. bound. 
bs Coningsby has pom | from the  papaiainn of the season to 
d work. It is not merely as 


a pa that it is Seauenetinnn but = a ular exposition of "Lhe 
author’s political ideas.” — Weekly Chi romicle, 





Ilr. 


THE FORTUNES OF WOMAN. 
ANovgz, By Miss LAMONT. 3 vols, (just ready.) 


Iv. 


THE KING & THE COUNTESS. 
3 vols, (just ready.) 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, in three vols, 
THE WOODMAN. 


« ANovagt. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


“The very best amongst the best of Mr. James’s romances.” 
Morning Herald. 
bits 


THE RECTORY GUEST. 
By the Author of “Taz Gamatzn’s Wrre.” 
“Tt is equal in merit to“The Gambler's Wife.” — Morning Herald. 


111. 
A Second Edition, price 21s. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE GREEKS. 


Illustrated by Ancient Vases, with 54 subjects. 


* Just ready, in post Svo, price 10s. 6d, 


K ALOOLAH;; or, Journeyings to the Djébel 

Kumri: an Autobiography of JONATHAN ROMER. Edited 
by W. 8. Maro, M.D. 

“The style of the work is picturesque and forcible, the characters 
strongly marked and well drawn, and the interest z bet up with 

unflageiog vi r to the end. The heroine ‘Kaloolah’ is about as 
dasuing and delicate a specimen of feminine nature as we recollect 
in avy work of ben: mag a) or fancy. We will answer for it that all 
readers be perfectly delighted with her.”—Journal of Education, 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





BERTHOLD AUERBACH’S NEW WORK. 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of oe in VIENNA, 
Latour to Windisc'! 
1848). By "BERTHOLD AUERDA. a. "Tranlated by } &. Epwaap 
Tartor. With an INTRODUCTION, a, a Review of the Causes 
which led to the Revolution, and an ENDIX, containing parti- 
culars relative to the Hun ns. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 








F | In small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. in cloth boards, (with Frontispiece,) 
HE PARSON’S HOME: a Poem. 
By an ENGLISH VICAR. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
EDITATIONS in VERSE on the 
COLLECTS for the SUNDAYS throughout the YEAR, and 
for the PRINCIPAL HOLYDAYS. 





NEW WORKS. 


— Reavy. 
cunt? EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 


[On Thursday next. 
CONTENTS. 
1, TRANSPORTATION AS IT NOW 
2. SHAKSPEARIAN CRITICS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
3. DE TOCQUEVIL = LOUIS XV. 
4. DENNIS’S ETRURIA 
5. FREE TRADE. 
6. oaeevs IGNATIANUM—THE SuBtaN Mss. 
7. SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S KING ARTHUR. 
8. TYNDALE’S ne THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 
9. AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 
0. MACAULAY’S HISTORT OF ENGLAND. 





The Rev. W. J. Woodcock. 
SCRIPTURE LANDS: being a Visit 


to the Scenes of the Bible. By the Rev. W. J. WOODCOCK, M.A. 
St. Agnes, Nassau, New Providence. Post 8vo, with 4 pe 
ext wee 


The Rev. J. B. Riddle. 
A COPIOUS LATIN-ENGLISH 


Now Ready, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound. 


Scenes where the Tempter has 
Triumphed. 


By the Author of “Taz Gao Cuariain.” 


CONTENTS: 


Wounded Vanity—Gardelle, the Portrait Painter. 
The Snare of Popularity—Dr. Dodd. 
The Penalty of Sio Delayed, but cy gaa Andrew Horne, 
Perverted Talent— Mathieson, the t ngr: 
The Engineer Hoist by his own Peta e lsdwell, the Jew Schemer, 
Industry in an Unholy Cause—Denton, the Coiner. 
Innocent or Guilty ?—the Fate of Mary Edmondson. 
The Traitor Clergyman—Rev. W. Jackson. 
A Desperate Stratagem—Campbell, — Bankex’s Clerk. 
The Female Assassin—Miss Ann Broadrick. 
The Fraudulent Merchant—Perrott, of ‘Lodgate Hill. 
The Gaming-House, an Anteroom to the Gallows—Henry Weston, 
The Criminal Carefully Cloaked in Religious Professions—Jame 
Bloomfield Rush. 
One Sin the Parent of Many—the Perreau’s. 
The Son and a? Worcester Tragedy. 
the Highwayman’s Training- school—Robert Walpole 
Chamberlayne. 


The Viper who Stung his Benefactor—Richard Patch. 
Murder for One Word—Barbot, the Irascible Attorney. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





LEXICON, from the new German Work of ~ Frevnp, 
with important Additions. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, MA, ot 

St. Lag mer Hall, Oxford. Small 4to, uniform with Liddell and 

Scott’s Greek Lexicon. In July. 


Mr. C.D. Yonge. 
An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; 


containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of good authority; 
citing rr. Cay in Chronological Order for every Word used. 
By C. D. INGE, B.A. Small 4to, uniform with Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek eg (In August. 


Harry Hieover. 
The STUD, for PRACTICAL PUR- 


POSES and PRACTICAL MEN. By HARRY HIEOVER, Author 
of “Stable Talk and Table Talk.” Uniform with “The Pocket and 
the Stud.” With Two Plates. Feap. so. 


Just Publisher. 


Mr. W. Tyrone Power. 
SKETCHES in NEW ZEALAND, 


with PEN and PENCIL. By W. TYRONE POWER, D.A.C. G. 
From a Journal kept in that Country from July, 1846, to June, 1848. 
With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Thirlwall. 
The HISTORY of GREECE. By 


the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s (the Rev. CONNOP 
THIRLWALL. A New BRdition, revised; with Notes and Maps. 
Vol. V. 8yo, 12s, 

VIIt. 


Sir George Head. 
ROME. A TOURof MANY DAYS. 


By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
the copiousness and variety of the information imparted, it is im- 
le to an adequate idea : there does not appear to + anything 
of note — the precincts of Rome which does not find a place in 
these pag Joun Bors. 


Sir James s Stephen. 
ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL 


BIOGRAPHY. From the “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” By the 
Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


Charles ‘Maitland. 
The APOSTLES’ SCHOOL of PRO- 


PHETIC INTERPRETATION; with its mane to the Present 
Time. By CHARLES MAI TLAND. 8v0, 1 


aa have = ts to the consideration 








in 
of all student ical writings, as one of the most valu- 
ibject.” 


able works that 1 AY over appeared on the su 
British Magazine. 


xi. 
Isaac Taylor. 


LOYOLA: and JESUITISM in its 


RUDIMENTS. By ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of “‘ Natural History 


of Enthusiasm.” ith medallion Portrait. Post Svo0, 10s. 6d. 


“A book that must be carefully read by any one who wishes to form 


a true idea of Loyola, 
The Rev. F. C. Cook. 


and an idea of Jesuitism.” Spectator. 


POETRY for SCHOOLS, selected by 


the Rev. F. C. COOK, M.A., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 


Church Schools. 12mo, 2s. 


*,* This little book is intended to serve as an introduction to the 
study ¢ the great classical J ned of England; and consists of Extracts 
from joldemith, Beattie, Collins, Gray, Milton, 


Cowper, Thomson, 
, and Spenser,—with a few brief foot notes. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


Now Ready, in 3 Volumes, 8vo, with Portraits. £2 2s. 


Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the 
Cavaliers. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, ESQ, 
Author of “The Crescent and the Cross.” 


“This work comprises the substance and ‘distilled essence’ of 
upwards of 1000 ) original | letters from King Charles I. and II, the 
Dukes of York, R and B Lords Herttord, New. 
castle, Clarendon, Goring, Digby, Langdale, Culpepper, and Hopton; 
from Will. Legge, Ashburnham, Berkeley, and many other important 

mages, A more spirited and stirring story was never penned, or 
a more heroic ch never breathed, than that of Prince Roper.” 
—Morning Post. 

“With Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers the world is placed ia 
possession of what is most valuable in history; a true history of im- 
portant events and of great men hitherto falsified bv prejudice or 
calumniated from interested motives.” —Morning Herald. 

“ A work of a very high literary character, and aed historical 
value. It will be universally read.”—Literary Gazet: 

“Very romantic is Prince Rupert's early history, oo very eventful 


his after life. The story of the Cavaliers is told in these volumes with 
much spirit.”— Atheneum. 








“This is not naay alife of Rupert; we have a narrative of the 
civil history of Charles I. and the military story of the Rebelles. 
The period is always interesting, and the subject inexhaustible.”"- 
Spectator. 

“We are bound to speak in high terms of the manner in which 
Mr. Eliot Warburton has accomplished his task. Asa contribution 
to history this book is indeed valuable.”—Daily News. 

“We cannot praise too highly Mr. Eliot Warburton’s lucid ad 
spirited coventoe.” —Morning Chronicle. 

“Few can equal Mr. Warburton in brilliancy of touch wheo* 
scene or poe. a is before him, towards which his heart warms" 
Christian Remembrancer, July. 

“More faithful evidence we could not have of what the gallat 
Cavaliers, i in their times of trial, of danger, and of toil, in the ond 
victory or defeat, thought, and suffered, and did. The ‘reader 
work becomes at once the confidant of kings, princes, photon 
generals, patriots, and traitors. He is the confessor of the noblest 
minds and the most villainous natures; he sees the ‘ = 
of war.’ Some of the letters were written when it was Jangerous it 
the extreme to write them, and mm | to be found with them. 
Some of them were intercepted, and bear dark red stains, which show 
how faithfully they were defended; and one has a bullet-mark right 
through it.”—Bentley’s Miscellany. 

“ Mr. Warburton is a man of talent, often describes well, sometime! 
even eloquently. He narrates with ease, and is occasio! pic: 
turesque, and even vigorous.” — Eclectic Review. . 

“It would be —s to point out an historical romance ine 
with such surpris snc of free 
Geen actions, as » these Memoirs of Prince Rupert. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





SUPPLY OF BOOKS FOR READING IN THE COUNTRY. 
Now ready, to be obtained of all Booksell 
R. MURRAY’S LIST of NEW and 
INTERESTING WORKS in all Classes of Literal 
PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT SEASON. 


50, Albemarle Street, London, 
July, 1849. 
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